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PREFACE. 


In a campaign or expedition into a new country, it can easily 
be understood that the matters regarding military operations, 
political negotiations, or characteristics of the people concerned, 
which come within the personal observation of a medical officer, 
must, from the nature of his duties, be of very limited extent, 
and that he is usually debarred, by his position, from acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of the undertaking as a whole. 

It is therefore almost entirely owing to the kindness of 
Colonel W. P. Symons, c.«., of the South Wales Borderers, 
Colonel V. W. Tregear, c.b., of the 9th Bengal Infantry, and 
Colonel G. J. Skinner, D.s.o., of the 3rd Bengal Infantry, who 
commanded the Chin Force, Lushai Force, and Northern Column 
of the latter respectively in the expedition of 1889-90, and who 
placed the information in their possession at my disposal, as well 
as to that of Mr. G. M. Chcsiiey, Editor of the Allahabad Pioneer^ 
who allowed me to search the files of his paper for former re- 
cords of the Chiii-Lushai Country, that 1 am enabled to place 
the following volume before the public. 

I have also to thank Colonel R. M. Clifford, i.s.c.. Lieutenant 
E. WL M. Norie, Intelligence Officer, Lieutenant M. E. Wil- 
loughby, 2nd BcMigal Lancers, and Surgeon-Captain A. G. E. 
Newland, of the Indian Medical Service, for generously furnish- 
i ng mo with information, etchings and photographs. 

A. SCOTT REID. 


Calcutta, 
October 1893. 
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CHIN-LUSHAI LAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Geographical and Ethnological. 

Prior to 1889, the interior of the tract of country 
known as the Chin-Lushai Hills, was a terra incognita, 
and, even now, there are probably many members of the 
general public included in the class of well-educated to 
whom the title conveys but little meaning, and in whom 
it arouses still less interest. 

Consisting of parallel mountain ranges rising to 
heights of over 9,000 feet, this, the most recent acquisi- 
tion to Her Majesty’s dominions, embraces every variety 
of physical feature and climate, from the dense and 
deadly jungles below, through the tangled mazes of 
which the ponderous elephant and rhinoceros push 
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tlieir way, to the invigorating summits, crowned with 
pines, where the sheen of the pheasant^s wing catches 
the eye, as, with lightning speed, he skims down the 
mountain side. 

People this region with dusky tribes, almost as nu- 
merous in dialect and designation as the villages in 
which they live, owning no central authority, possessing 
no written language, obeying but the verbal mandates of 
their chiefs, hospitable and affectionate in their homes, 
unsparing of age and sex while on the warpath, untutored 
as the remotest races in Central Africa, and yet endowed 
with an intelligence which has enabled them to discover 
for themselves the manufacture of gun-powder. 

Such in general outline is the Chin-Lushai country, 
and such were its inhabitants until some three years 
ago they were touched by the transforming wand of 
civilization. The world moves rapidly in these times, 
and, before many decades shall have passed, the descen- 
dants of Lienpunga and Jahuta may perhaps be seen 
peacefully wending their way along roads, formerly the 
lines of “ Kuki ” paths, and used principally for mur- 
derous raids, but now leading to trim railway stations, 
whence the powerful engine and pioneer of progress 
conveys them to Rangoon or Calcutta as candidates for 
University degrees and Government appointments. 

No less strange things have happened within com- 
paratively recent years In the words of a writer in the 
Englishman : The future of Lushai-land may be fore- 
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seen from what we know of the Khasia Hills that lie to 
the north of it. Sixty years ago the Khasias, who are 
the bravest and most warkike of all the wild tribes of 
India, were more bloodthirsty than the Lushais. On 
the 4th of April 1829, they rose in arms, and murdered 
Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton and some sepoys. 
That led to the inevitable military expedition which 
was protracted through several cold seasons, and the 
accounts of which differ from the accounts of the pre- 
sent Lushai Expedition chiefly in the determined resist- 
ance offered by the brave hill-men armed only with 
bows and arrows and dhas. The last of the Khasia 
chiefs did not tender his submission till 1833, and for 
the next twenty years Colonel Lister was Political 
Agent with the tribes. In his time Welsh missionaries 
entered the hills, learned the strange language, and 
reduced it to writing, prepared a grammar and vocab- 
ulary, introduced a printing press and opened schools. 

“Now the Khasias are running the Bengalis a close 
race as clerks and accountants in the cutcherries (Gov- 
ernment offices) at Shillong; they have beaten them in 
both the high schools there ; their foremost youths are 
aspiring to University degrees ; and in female education 
they are officially stated to take the lead of all the 
Indian races. There can be no doubt that the future of 
tlie Lushais will be similar, whichever missionary deno- 
mination enters "he field. A few years will see the hill- 
sides dotted with schools, while the garrisons at Haka, 
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Sangal Klang and Fort Tregear will be asked for sub- 
scriptions to build cburches.*' 

The above reads like a page from Mark Twain’s “A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,” but is none the 
less true as to facts and probable as to speculation. 

The Chin-Lushai country is said to extend generally 
between latitudes 21° and 24° north, and longitudes 92° 
and 94° east ; to be bounded on the north by Manipur 
and Cachar, on the east and south by Burma, and on the 
west by Arakan and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, being 
some two hundred and sixty miles in length, with a 
maximum breadth of about one hundred and twenty. 

Since beginning this work, however, I have received 
a note from Lieutenant E. W. M. Norie, of the Middle- 
sex Regiment, late Intelligence Officer with the Southern 
Chin Column, in which he says, referring to the Chins : 
“ They extend very far to the north — to parallels 28** or 
29®, or further. Since I saw you, I made a trip up the 
Chindwin, about 150 miles beyond where any white 
man had been before, and they were there and to the 
north, living quite distinct from the Kachins and en- 
tirely in the hills. The Kachins called them by the 
Burmese name of ‘ Chins,’ and say they extend north as 
far as they know anything of the country. Of course 
they are distinct tribes, but of the same stock, I fancy. 

The women wear a different style of dress from the 
Baungshes, and very little of it. In many parts men 
and women tattoo their faces.” 
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Considerable confusion arises from the various names 
under which the inhabitants of the Chin-Lushai Hills 
have been described, 

Previous to the Expedition of 1871-72, the wild tribes 
which had been in the habit of raiding our North-East- 
ern Frontier, were generally spoken of as “Kukis’^ — a 
Bengali word meaning hill-men or highlanders. Since 
that event, however, the term Lushai ” has come into 
more common use ; and although originally applied to 
the tribe or tribes occupying the tract immediately to 
the south of Cachar, is now employed, in a comprehen- 
sive sense, to indicate all those living to the west of the 
Koladyne river, while those to the east are designated 
Shendiis. On the other hand, to any one approaching 
them from the Burma side, the Shendiis would be known 
as Chins, and 1 think it would therefore be better to 
drop the term Shendu, and divide the people with whom 
1 am going to deal in the following pages into the two 
broad classes of Lushais and Chins, the course of the 
Koladyne river forming the line of demarcation. Vari- 
ous derivations have been suggested for the word “Lus- 
hai,” among which are “ Lu ” meaning head, and “ Shai,” 
to cut, or “ Shai,” long-haired, and I leave it to philo- 
logists to decide the question. I believe the Lushais call 
themselves “ Zao.” “ Chin ” is a Burmese term, and, 
on the authority of Colonel Woodthorpe, synonymous 
with Khyen (pronounced “ Chin.”) 

That officer states that when surveying the Chindwin 
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river, he was informed that it was so called from the 
fact of its forming the eastern limit of Chin raids in 
Burmese territory. The Chins call themselves ‘‘ Lai.’’ 
While exhibiting distinctive characteris ties in dress and 
dialect, there can be little doubt that the Chins and 
Lushais are practically one race ; although it is true 
that the language of the latter is not understood by the 
people living east of the Koladyne. On the other hand, 
tribes are found among the Chins themselves, separated 
by only a few miles, whose dialects are so dissimilar as 
to be mutually unintelligible. As regards dress, one of 
the most conspicuous distinctions exists in the manner 
of arranging the hair. The Lushais and Northern 
Chins gather it in a knot on the nape of the neck, and 
the Baungshfes on to the forehead. This remark applies 
only to the males. The Paites or Soktes wear their 
hair short and standing out like the tresses of Medusa. 

It is only since the annexation of Upper Burma in 
1885 that we have come into practical contact with the 
Chins, and been forced, much against our inclinations, 
to cultivate their acquaintance. Until the extension of 
the British rule to the banks of the Maw and Myittha, 
their name, if it even penetrated to English territory, 
excited little interest. 

Not so with the Lushais. Since the days of Warren 
Hastings the various tribes whom we now include under 
this term have, at long and uncertain intervals, reminded 
us of their presence in a manner not calculated to 
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inspire mutual regard or confidence. The first record of 
the raids of these savages dates from 1777, when the chief 
of Chittagong, a district which had been ceded to the 
British under Clive by Mir Kasim in 1760, applied for a 
detachment of sepoys to protect the inhabitants against 
the incursions of the Kukis as they were then called. 

In December 1844, a party of the Sylhet Light In- 
fantry under Captain Blackwood, and assisted by a Kuki 
chief Lalmi Sing, attacked Lalchokla, another chief 
and cousin of the latter, in reprisal for a raid committed 
during the preceding April on a Manipur colony set- 
tled in Pertabghar in British territory. The motive of 
the outrage committed by Lalchokla was, as we shall 
also see in. some succeeding instances, to obtain heads 
to place on the tomb of his father Lassu, who had died 
a short time before. 

Lalchokla on this occasion took twenty heads and 
six captives, but paid dearly for his temporary triumph, 
as his village was surrounded, and he himself trans- 
ported under circumstances, which, in the minds of the 
Lushais, appear to have implied a breach of faith, a pro- 
mise of life having been interpreted by them to mean 
free pardon. 

Cachar had been taken possession of by the British 
in 1830, the pretext being the death by assassination of 
the last of the native rulers without heir, and, twenty 
years after, a second expedition was rendered neces- 
sary on account of a raid which had been committed 
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by the Lushais, the victims in this instance being a 
tribe of their own kinsmen^ who had settled within our 
territory. 

Colonel Lister, Political Agent in the Khasia Hills, 
assisted by one subaltern, led the force of six native 
officers and two hundred and twenty-nine rank and 
file which, in the month of January 1850, was sent 
out to exact retribution. He destroyed the village of 
a chief named Mullah, about eighty miles south from 
Cachar. Following this military operation a powerful 
chief Sukpilal, whose name will become more familiar 
as we proceed, paid a friendly visit to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, and more amicable relations 
than had formerly existed were established between 
our people and the Lushais. 

Peace reigned until 1862 when Sylhet was disturbed, 
three villages being attacked and burned, and their 
inhabitants as usual either killed or carried into captivity. 
On this occasion Sukpilal was appealed to, and his 
friendship strengthened by a small annual subsidy. 

Meanwhile it had been discovered in 1855 that the tea 
plant was indigenous to Cachar, and soon after gardens, 
for the cultivation and production of this important 
article of commerce, began to be opened out in the 
southern part of the district, with rather a disquiet- 
ing effect upon the neighbouring tribes, who fancied 
they saw possible encroachments U[)on their hereditary 
hunting grounds.^ The suspicion found expression in a 
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raid upon the tea gardens of Loharband and Monierkhal 
in the beginning of 1869. The usual military demon- 
stration followed, but on this occasion, owing to delay 
in the despatch of the force, lateness of the season and 
other causes, the troops employed were obliged to retire 
with the object in view unattained, and, as a result, our 
prestige with the wild tribes on our frontier consider- 
ably diminished. 

A weak policy of concession and conciliation was 
then tried, and between December 1869 and March 
1870, Mr. Edgar, then Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, 
and Major MacDonald visited Sukpilal at his home, and 
between them fixed a new i)oundary, which, as after 
events will show, was not recognised by the tribes whom 
the chief represented. 

The outrages which soon followed exceeded in mag- 
nitude and ferocity all that had gone before. Raids, al- 
most simultaneous in date but emanating from differ- 
ent tribes, were made on the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
the semi-independent state of Hill Tipperah, Sylhet, 
Cachar and Manipur. 

The first raid occurred in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
near the Chima outpost, and was supposed by Captain 
Lewin, Political Officer of that district, to have been 
eflfected by a party of Shendus or Eastern Lushais two 
hundred strong. 

Poyakookie in Hill Tipperah was burnt on the 21st 
January 1871. 
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Alexandrapore, a tea garden in Cachar, shared the 
same fate on the 23rd January, when Mr. Winchester, 
a planter on a visit from a neighbouring estate, was 
killed, and his daughter Mary, a little girl of six, carried 
off by the Howlongs. On the same day the adjoining 
garden of Katli Chura was attacked, but the assailants 
w^ere driven off. 

The village of Ainakhal, in Western Cachar, fared 
worse, twenty-five persons being killed, thirty-seven 
taken captive, and the houses burned. 

The Lushais attacked the garden of Monierkhal on the 
26th January, and afterwards the stockade and coolie 
lines at the same place, the loss on our side being seven 
killed and about as many wounded. The fight lasted 
for seventeen hours, and from the vigorous and sustained 
nature of the attack, it was supposed that the raiders had 
old mutineers among them. They were finally driven 
^off with a loss of fifty-seven killed and wounded. 

On the following day Nugdigram was raided, eleven 
persons killed and three carried off. 

On the 28th a party of eight sepoys were attacked, 
and all but one killed ; not, however, before they had 
accounted for twenty-five Lushais. 

The last place attacked in Cachar was the Jalnacherra 
tea estate, where, on the 23rd February, seven coolies 
were killed and wounded. 

Outrages continued to occur in Sylhet, Tipperah and 
Manipur until .well on in March. 
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At the beginning of the incidents which I have re- 
lated, Mr. Edgar was paying Sukpilal a second visit, but 
apparently neither his presence in the country nor the 
efforts of the friendly chief had any effect in checking 
the intended raids, and for a time considerable anxiety 
was felt regarding the safety of the representative of 
the British Government. As I have already said, the 
theoretical frontier laid down by Mr. Edgar a few months 
before and acquiesced in by Sukpilal, was not recognised 
even by the subjects of that chief, and, on the present 
occasion, the alleged grievance of the Lushais was that 
the tea planters cleared forests on the Cachar frontier, 
under the promised protection of the civil authorities, 
in tracts which were claimed by the former as their 
rightful hunting grounds, although regarded by us as 
well within the newly defined line. 

Whatever the justice or otherwise of the original 
casus belli from the Lusliai point of view, such deeds 
as I have described, could not be passed over without 
further and more effectual steps being taken to punish 
the offenders and put a stop to future possible raids. 
The season was, howevdr, now too far advanced for ex- 
tensive military operations, and all that could be done 
in the meantime was to summon troops from the gar- 
risons of Shillong and Dacca for the protection of the 
frontier, and to make preparations on a larger scale 
than had even hitherto been done for the despatch of a 
force into the enemy's country, when, with the return 
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of the cold weather, the climate should again become 
safe for our troops, and the paths practicable. 

The plan formed was that two columns should start 
as early as possible in November 1871 — one from 
Cachar, and the other from Chittagong. 

Brigadier-General G. Bourchier, C.B., was selected 
for the command of the former force, and Brigadier- 
General C. Brownlow for that of the latter. 



LUSHAI SPEAR HEADS. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Lushai Expedition of 1871--72. 

Operations of the Cachar Column, 

A REVIEW of the work done by each column appeared 
in Pioneer at the close of the Expedition, and as the 
article will serve my purpose better than any narrative 
I can construct from the information scattered through 
the letters of special correspondents and the meagre 
paragraphs of communicated telegrams, I take the liberty 
of quoting it here. 

“ The strength of each column of the Expedition was 
fixed by the Commander-in-Chief at half a battery of 
Mountain Artillery (with rockets), one company of 
Sappers and Miners and three regiments of Native 
Infantry. 

“ The regiments selected for the Cachar side were the 
22nd, 42nd and 44th, consisting mainly of Punjabis, 
Sikhs and Gurkhas—races especially adapted for the 
work before them, and equally expert with the mattock 
and the bayonet. Carriage was reduced to a minimum, 
for the way was long and rough, and the routes uncertain. 
Tents were dispensed with, each man being furnished 
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with a waterproof sheet for his bedding and left to cut 
branches and bamboos to keep the dews from his pillow. 
One maund (80lbs.) of personal baggage sufficed for the 
General ; 6srs. (12lbs.) were allowed to the soldier. 

We need not tarry to explain how elephants and 
coolies were got together and sent up, how boats were 
seized and boatmen impressed, how the commissariat 
toiled and district officers went almost wild, and how 
the fell scourge of cholera threatened at one time to mar 
the whole. 

“By the end of November the column had fairly 
started into the hills, and on the 6th of December 
the civil officer, Mr. Edgar, had left Silchar to join 
the troops, 

“ Before accompanying them on their weary progress, 
it will be well to understand the dispositions made in 
support of tlieir advance, and the instructions which we 
gather were given them for their guidance. The goal 
which the left (Cachar) column had (if possible) to reach 
was the village of Lalburah, son of Vonolel, who had . 
been mainly concerned in the raids of Monierkhal. It 
was known that this chief dwelt far within the hills 
to the south-east of Tipai Mukh, the trijunction point 
where Cachar, Manipur and Lushai-land join their 
boundaries. The line by which he had to be reached 
lay therefore to the extreme east of the district .of Cachar 
and up the course of the Barak river, which there runs 
northwards from the hills. 
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‘‘ The whole southern frontier of Cachar stretched 
westwards from the column’s right flank and had of 
course to be properly protected. This was done by 
stationing strong guards at the points where the ordinary 
Lushai routes debouched on the district. 

“Beyond the hills again to the east of the line of 
march lay the territory of Manipur, the confines of which 
towards the south-west pointed towards Lalburah and 
the other Lushai clans of that neighbourhood, the only 
intervening tribes being those of the Sokte Kukis, 
a race hostile to the Lushais and friendly to Manipur. 
Advantage was taken of this to move a strong Manipur 
force down towards the south, with orders not to 
invade or attack the Lushais, but merely to serve as 
a threatening demonstration against them and as a 
support to the Soktes. 

“ This Manipur contingent w^as the net into which 
subsequent events drove all the captives held by Lal- 
burah and many other chiefs. 

“ Having thus stationed permanent supports, as it 
were, on both flanks, General Bourchier prepared to carry 
out the plan of the Expedition entrusted to his conduct. 
It was a task requiring much political discrimination as 
well as military skill. The information which Govern- 
ment had as to the perpetrators of the raids was at the 
best incomplete. 

“ The names of the leaders were, it is true, pretty well 
ascertained ; but our knowledge of their tribal relations 
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was admittedly imperfect, and it was impossible to say 
with certainty that this village shared the guilt while 
that was undoubtedly altogether innocent. Hence it was 
evident that the Expedition could not merely march into 
Lushaidand to plunder and to ravish, careless of where 
its blows might fall, and eager only to burn and slay. 
If during its progress guilt were with certainty brought 
home to any particular villages, the General’s orders 
were to punish without scruple. 

‘‘The surrender of chiefs known to hold British 
subjects in captivity was to be demanded rigorously, 
and in the event of non-compliance, their houses and 
property were to be unhesitatingly destroyed. Restor- 
ation of captives was also to be insisted on. 

“ Should it appear that some only of the inhabitants of 
a village had joined in the raids without complicity on 
the part of the village as a whole, the payment of a fine 
and the surrender of the guilty were the punishment to 
be inflicted. . Hostages were to be demanded did this 
appear necessary. If hostility was met with, resisting 
villages were to be attacked and burnt, and the sur- 
rounding crops laid waste. 

“It was, however, strongly impressed on all that 
retaliation was not the main object of the Expedition. 

“It was the desire of the Supreme Government to 
show the Lushais that they are completely in our power, 
to establish permanent friendly relations with thefti, to 
induce them to promise to receive our native agents, to 
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make travelling in their country safe to all, to demon- 
strate the advantages of trade and commerce, and to 
prove to them in short, that they had nothing to gain 
but everything to lose by acting against the British 
Government. This was the general programme on 
which both columns had to work ; and with this before 
us we may at last venture to set out from the sudder 
station of Cachar. 

For all that portion of their journey which lay between 
Silchar and the first Lushai villages it may be roughly 
said that the force had to follow the course of the Barak. 

For fourteen miles or so from the station they had 
a fitir track due east to Luckeepore, where tlie river 
takes its great southern bend ; but here the difficulties 
of the road commenced, and the troops had actually to 
begin their pioneering labours one day’s march from 
their head -quarters. At the frontier post of Mynadhar 
the force was fairly on the verge of the wild country, 
and from the depot here established the stores required 
in front were regularly despatched thereafter. 

“ The seconrl grand depot was at Tipai Slukli, on the 
junction of the Barak and the Tipai, between which and 
Mynadhar were four distinct stations or camps. 

“ Up to this point water carriage was to some extent 
available, though the river was rapidly falling and not 
to be depended upon. On the 21st November the 44th 
had marched to Luckeepore. By the 9th December it 
had cut its way to Tipai Mukh. 
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“ There was much to do here in the way of building 
hospitals, store-houses and stockades-. But they were 
now close upon the Lushai fastnesses, and it was deem- 
ed expedient to show the enemy without delay what the 
force was capable of effecting. 

“ Accordingly, on the 13th December, the General 
pushed on the Sappers and a wing of the 44th to a camp 
five miles out, and commenced therefrom the ascent of 
the Senvong range through fine timber forests, encamp- 
ing ultimately at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 

“ From this point looking southward, the Tuibhoom 
river was seen flowing from the east into the Tipai. 

** Across the latter stream to the west stretched the 
‘ jooms ' and cottages of Kholel, while far away on the 
south-eastern hills perched the more advanced villages 
of Poiboi. 

“ From its lofty camp on the Senvong the little party 
descended by a long day^s march towards the conflu- 
ence of the Tipai and Tuibhoom, crossing the former 
stream by a weir, in spite of the yells and threatening 
demonstrations of a crowd of armed Lushais. It was 
in vain the General assured them that his intentions 
were not necessarily hostile ; that if they did not molest 
his men he would do them and theirs no injury. Noth- 
ing succeeded in producing confidence, and with a final 
yell of defiance they at last disappeared to take counsel 
for the work of the morrow. 

“ Next day (the 23rd December) the troops commenced 
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the ascent of the hill on which the Kholel villages lay, 
and were received at the first clearing by a volley from 
a Lushai ambuscade. This, of* course, prevented all 
hope of peaceful negotiation. Had they remained quiet, 
we should merely have marched into their villages, in- 
terviewed their chiefs, and settled our relations for the 
future. As it was, the village was taken with a rush, 
fired, and its granaries destroyed. 

Another village, a mile further along the ridge, was 
occupied as a camp, and a third village at the summit of the 
mountain was captured and burnt before evening closed. 

‘‘Next day and the next the troops were occupied 
with raids on the surrounding villages and granaries, 
and a lesson was read to the unbelieving men of Kholel 
which they are not likely soon to forget. 

“ It was disappointing to be met with hostility at the 
outset, especially from villages with the chief men of 
which Mr. Edgar had had some apparently friendly 
palavers before the Ex[>edition started. 

“ Mora, the ‘ muntri' (envoy) of Impanii, the old lady 
who at present rules these villages, had indeed met the 
General at the crossing of the Tipai, but had disap- 
peared with the rest when the troops crossed over. 

“On the 26 th December the force evacuated Kholel 
and returned to the camp in the valley below near the 
stream ; but being still constantly harrassed by firing 
from the surrounding jungles, a second foray was made 
on the 29 th ; the mountain was again scaled more 
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to the west by a party of the 42nd which had now 
come up, and the blaze of fresh villages and granaries 
would soon have followed had not the enemy suddenly, 
unexpectedly and very dramatically made complete 
submission. 

“ As the troops advanced they were met by Dharpong, 
a muntri of the still distant Poiboi, who had been with 
them at an early part of the Expedition. This gentle- 
man clad in orange-coloured garments, and decked with 
a lofty plume, now came and interceded for iCholel, and 
by anticipation for Poiboi. Assured that it was not 
the wish to continue hostilities which we had not be- 
gun, he climbed up a tree, and from its summit emit- 
ted an unearthly yell that echoed from the surrounding 
peaks, put a sudden stop to the dropping fire in the 
jungles, and brought in the Lushais in crowds to frater- 
nize with their late opponents. 

“ The muntris declared that the elders of the tribe had 
never wished for war, that the young braves had rashly 
commenced hostilities and brought all this sorrow on 
their homesteads. On the 30th and Slst Mora and 
other muntris came in, peace offerings were offered and 
accepted, and the year closed in comparative quiet. 

** The camp was soon thronged with Lushais, young 
and old, bringing pumpkins, fowls, and ginger, for barter, 
and curious to examine the appurtenances of civilization 
in the shape of watches and burning glasses. Every 
eflFort was made to gain their confidence, and messengers 
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were sent to the tribes ahead to explain more fully to 
them the objects of the Expedition. 

“ On the 6th of January the force advanced from the 
Tuibhoom east by south towards the Tuitoo, another 
affluent of the Tipai, crossing the intervening ridge at 
a height of 3,400 feet. Thence almost due south over 
a difficult road they marched to the village of Pachnee, 
the ninth station out from Mynadhar, overhanging a 
sudden bend of the Tipai. Here they could see to the 
eastward the precipitous cliffs on which stood the prin- 
cipal northern villages of Poiboi, while, as far as the 
eye could reach, to the west lay villages and ‘jooms.^ 

“ Waiting here for reinforcements and stores the Gen- 
eral took the opportunity of making an excursion to the 
old site of Kholel, where was the village of Vonpilal, 
the former Chief of that clan. The village had been 
burnt six days before our arrival, but the tomb was in- 
tact, and consisted of a stone platform twenty feet square 
and four feet high, surrounded by poles on which hung 
skulls of wild oxen, deer and goats, enigmatical repre- 
sentations, drinking vessels, and the skull of a pony 
slaughtered at the funeral. 

“ On the 13th the force made preparations for its on- 
ward march. It was but 2^ miles from Pachnee down to 
Tipai, but it gave two wings of the 42nd and 44th hard 
work to clear a road. So steep was it naturally in places 
that the Lushais had been wont to let themselves down 
by ropes of cane, which primitive aids to locomotion 

B* 
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were hanging down the fall of the rock when our men 
arrived. The force was now coming close upon Poiboi, 
already referred to as one of the most powerful Chiefs 
of this quarter, whose attitude, notwithstanding the 
presence in camp of his muntri Dharpong, was still 
uncertain. 

‘‘ Two wings had been left to overawe Kliolel in the 
rear. There was a wing at Tipai Mukh and a wing in 
the two stations immediately in rear of the advance, 
which itself consisted, as we have seen, of two wings 
with the General and head-quarters. Small detachments 
held intermediate posts, and the artillery had got as far 
as the camp at the confluence of the Tuibhoom and 
Tipai, but was fast pushing on to the front, and had, 
indeed, joined the General before he crossed the bend of 
the Tipai below Pachnee. It was well, as it turned 
out, that he was in a position to make a good display 
of force at this point. 

“ The Lushais were evidently very unhappy at his 
determination to proceed. The. village of Chipooee 
and Tingridong, which lay on the mountain across 
the river, were nominally subject to Poiboi, but were 
situated so far from his chief village as to be, to some 
extent independent. 

“We were anxious therefore to secure their neutral- 
ity, but, at the same time, they were half afraid to treat 
us well lest Poiboi should resent it hereafter. 

“ As the force scaled the hill to Chipooee they were 
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met by Dharpong and a crowd of Lushais, who pretend- 
ed that Poiboi himself had come to meet the General. 
The man put forward as the chief turned out, however, 
to be an impostor, and, as a punishment for the decep- 
tion, the General warned them that he would now listen 
to none but Poiboi himself in his principal residence. 
Leaving a strong party to watch these doubtful villages, 
and taking the headmen on as hostages, the force again 
set out south-eastward. 

‘‘ The road as usual led over a lofty ridge down to ano- 
ther affluent of the Tipai, and then up a mountain chain 
on the other side. The reconnoitring party in advance 
came here upon two paths — one running along the ridge, 
the other turning down to the east. Across the latter 
was suspended a rude imitation with figures sus. per 
coU.j and a block rouglily cut into the representation of 
a body with the scalp off. 

These were intended as warnings not to take the 
path so guarded — warnings, however, which were after- 
wards known to be treacherous and deceitful. For- 
tunately the leaders of the advance were not easily 
frightened, and they forthwith selected the tabooed road, 
which they explored without accident. On the road 
left open the Lushais were lying in wait and ready 
for an attack ! 

“ Next day (the 25th January) Dharpong who had 
been sent on to summon out Poiboi, appeared in camp 
and warned the General that he would be attacked if he 
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went on. This, of course, had no effect ; but attacked 
he was on all sides, in the midst of one of the worst bits 
of. ground yet traversed by the troops. The men, how- 
ever, behaved splendidly, and although the General him- 
self was wounded, the enemy was driven off and severely 
punished, and the road in advance secured, 

‘‘ This attack proved that Poiboi and Lalburah had 
actually coalesced, and had determined to oppose the 
further march of the column. Accordingly, as a foretaste 
of what they might expect, parties were sent out to burn 
Poiboi's villages on the neighbouring heights, and here, 
for the first time, the artillery made play, and' struck 
terror and wonder into the minds of the Lushais, who 
fled from their stockades in panic, and left their home- 
steads eventually undefended. 

“ It is worth mentioning here that bn the bodies of 
some of the Lushais slain in this skirmish was found 
ammunition taken from the Sepoys killed at Nugdigram 
in the Cachar raids— proof positive that the Expedition 
was on the right track, and that the tribes who now 
opposed us were actuated rather by despair of pardon 
than hope *of success. The lessons thus taught him 
seem, however, to have convinced Poiboi that he had 
better separate himself from his ally Lalburah, 

He was warned that a heavy fine of hill oxen and 
other things, with complete submission, could alone con- 
done his rash resistance, and that his villages would all 
be burnt unless he came in. 
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‘‘He besjan sending in presents forthwith, but the 
General replied that he would only treat in Sellam the 
chief village of the tribe ; and for Sellam, on the 1st 
February, the column marched, crossing three ridges — 
one 5,850 feet high — to the top of the Lengting range, 
where they came in sight of Sellam and its dependen- 
cies, crowning the hill over against them, and stretch- 
ing with ‘ joom ’ and clearing for some three or four 
miles. Here again Dharpong, the nmntri, a[)peared bear- 
ing offerings, but nothing served to stay the advance, 
and Sellam deserted by Poiboi and his followers was 
entered in peace. 

“ The very furniture from the chiefs house — a great 
hall 100 feet long — had been removed. Skulls and 
antlers alone hung on the deserted walls. 

“Next day, however, the Lushalscame fearlessly to the 
camp, and were given to understand that only Poiboi s 
submission could eventually save their villages. Poiboi 
u^ith his guilty fears had, it now appeared, sent em- 
bassies to General Nuthall and the Manipuris ; but his 
submission to General Bourchier in Sellam was what 
was uniformly insisted on, and to Sellam he seemed 
determined not to come. 

“ Here the preparations were made for the final dash 
upon Lalburah. Two guns and four hundred men w^re 
the force detailed for this service ; baggage was almost 
entirely got rid of. Time was pressing, and the work 
required to be speedily done with. On the 12th Febru- 
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ary the troops started upon the last stage of the Expe- 
dition. Five days marching almost due south, through 
an elevated mountain region over ridges in some places 
6,600 feet high, brought them at length in full view of 
the valley of Champai, the head-quarters of Lalburah, 
son of Vonolel, leader of the raids on Monierkhal. On 
the 17th February they reached the village. But other 
invaders had been before them ; and signs of war and 
slaughter greeted them on every side. 

“ The withdrawal of the Manipur contingent from the 
front owing to sickness, had set free the Sokte Kukis, 
old enemies of the Lushais, who seizing the opportunity 
and knowing the panic caused by the advance of the 
British column, made fierce onslaught on Lalburah under 
the guidance of Kamhow their chief. Lalburah had, 
it is true, beaten them off with loss ; but their attack 
had probably prevented his occupying a strong position 
which he had stockaded and prepared, across the route 
by which the column came, and frustrated the hopes 
he entertained of entangling them in the mountains. 
His village was now found deserted, and was forthwith 
burnt to the ground, only the tomb of his father Vonolel 
escaping the flames. 

“ On the neighbouring height dwelt the widow of 
Vonolel, herself a powerful and wise old woman, who 
had in vain urged her sons to submission. From her 
a fine was levied of war-gongs, oxen, goats and such like, 
which she did not refuse to pay. Besides this, it was 
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stipulated that three headmen should return as hostages 
to Tipai Mukh ; that they should receive Government 
agents in their villages when required ; that either the 
twelve muskets taken at Monierkhal and Nugdigraii 
should be given up, or a similar number of their own 
fire-arms be surrendered. 

“ On the 20th February the conditions were complied 
with, and next day the force, its task accomplished, set 
out on its return. Poiboi, in nervous dread of punish- 
ment, had, we may notice, been hovering round the 
camp all the way from Sellam, and had even met the 
native assistants of the civil officer, but nothing had 
induced him to come in and sue for peace. This is 
the one failure in the operations of this column. 

“ It was ninety -two days since the head-quarters of 
the Expedition had left Cachar. During that time they 
had been almost constantly on foot, cutting the roads by 
which they advanced over lofty mountains, ridge after 
ridge, crossing and recrossing numberless streams, scal- 
ing fastnesses of hostile tribes, burning their villages and 
destroying their crops when punishment was demanded, 
proving at the same time to the peaceably-disposed that 
conciliation was more agreeable to us than scourge. 

“ The return inarch was rather a festal than an armed 
progress. Molested by no enemies, the column retraced 
its steps, attended by crowds of admiring Lushais, who 
thronged its camps and bartered their country produce 
for articles valuable to them and costing little to us. 
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Headmen and muntris from all the tribes attended the 
General to Tipai Mukh. 

‘‘ By noon on the 10th of March the last man had 
left that station, and the column withdrew to Cachar, 
leaving behind it some hundred miles of mountain road 
to testify to the perseverance and plucK of the gallant 
corps who had cut and blasted a path from Mynadhar to 
Champai and avenged the outrage of Monierkhal at the 
tomb of Vonolel.” 



GUN AND POWDER HORNS USED BY CHINS AND LUSHAIS. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Lushai Expedition op \%ll-12--{continued). 
Operations of the Chittagong Column, 

“ In treating of the doings of the left column, we set 
forth the general principles by which the Expedition as 
a whole was to be guided. We may now note that while 
the main object of the left column was to get at and 
punish the tribes who had raided on Monicrkhal and 
East Cachar, it was the aim of tlie Chittagong force 
to reach the Sylu chief Savunga, who was known to 
have been concerned in the raids on West Cachar, the 
sack of Alexandrapore and the murder of Mr. Winches- 
ter. With the Howlongs too we had a score to settle, 
but it was not at the outset certain which column could 
most effectually deal with them. 

“ Mr. Edgar had hoped that the Cachar troops would 
have penetrated by tolerably easy roads to Lalburah^s 
village, and remaining there, would at leisure have sub- 
dued the neighbouring tribes, including the Howlongs, 
who were supposed to be near. 

** But the difficulties of the way made it late in the 
season when Lalburah was reached, and the site of the 
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village was found to be so far to the east that General 
Bourchier at Champai had over thirty miles of mountain 
ridges between himself and General Brownlow at the 
most easterly point to which the latter attained. 

“ To the Chittagong column, therefore, fell the task of 
dealing both with Sylus and Howlongs, and although 
the two branches of the Expedition never met among 
the hills, we shall see that each did its work thoroughly 
and well, and we shall find that, in the end, their failing 
to unite was a matter of very secondary importance. 

“ The great advantage possessed by the right column 
as compared with the left was, that it had the sea or 
rather Calcutta as a tolerably convenient base, and that 
it had water carriage up to a point in the almost im- 
mediate vicinity of its active operations. The Kurna- 
fulee, which cleaves the north of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, is navigable by river steamers up to Rangamatti, 
a distance of seventy-one miles ; thence to Kasalong, 
seventeen miles further up, light country-boats of 18 
inches draught could go ; and beyond that twelve miles 
further on to Lower Burkal, small boats and canoes, 
carrying about five maunds each, could very well be used. 
The troops selected for this column were the 2nd and 
4th Gurkhas and tlie 27th Punjab Infantry with half 
a mountain battery and a company of Sappers and 
Miners — a force precisely the same in composition and 
character as that with General Bourchier. 

“ On the 28th October General Brownlow landed in 
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Chittagong, and no time was lost in completing the 
commissariat arrangements already well advanced, and 
in pushing on provisions as far as Kasalong. The 
course of the Kurnafulee above this place is broken at 
intervals by dangerous rapids, the first of which is 
situated between upper and lower Burkal. From Kasa- 
long to Burkal the river runs due east. At Burkal it 
takes a sudden northward turn, and above the rapids is 
found a clear, deep, sluggish stream navigable by boats 
for nineteen miles to the rapids of Ootan Chutra. 

“ By dint of great labour boats were dragged up the 
Burkal falls, and a river service established on the reach 
above. Beyond Ootan Chutra to Demagiri the course 
of the stream as we ascend turns again to the east, till 
we reach Demagiri, a point where the great Ohephum 
range abuts on the Kurnafulee from the south, and the 
Sirtay Klang meets it from the north. Canoes it was 
found could be got up the Ootan Chutra rapids as far 
as Demagiri. It was well indeed that this boat service 
between Burkal and Demagiri was possible, for the land 
route between those places was all but impracticable. 
Only sixteen miles apart as the crow flies, it was a five 
days' march of forty-one and a half miles to traverse by 
the ordinary Kuki path, two-thirds of which lay along 
the beds of torrents, the rest being through all but 
impervious jungle By dint of great labour a road was 
cut passable for unladen elephants and coolies, but laden 
elephants were to the last unable to traverse it. From 
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the ranges on either side of Demagiri a fine view was ob- 
tained of the Sylu and Howlong country. Five ranges 
lay before them to be crossed rising to 4,000 and 5,000 
feet covered with forest to the veiy top. In every inter- 
vening valley was a stream now rushing fiercely shallow 
amid its boulders, and now flowing deep and unfordable 
between large silent woods. 

At Burkal the General was joined by Button Puya, 
the Kuki chief of whom we have heard so much, and 
who since 18G0 has been our more or less faithful ally. 

‘‘ His present villages lie on the Oliephum range south 
of Demagiri, and he offered to lead the force by land as 
far as that place. What the road he led them was like 
we have seen above. 

At Demagiri there was much to do ; a standing camp 
had to be cleared, and provisions for the whole force got 
up in anticipation of an advance. Demagiri was to the 
Chittagong column what Tipai Mukh was to that from 
Cachar. It was the 1st of December before there was 
food enough in store to warrant a forward movement. 

“ For four miles above Demagiri the river was imprac- 
ticable, but canoes were placed on the reach above, as 
they had been above Burkal, and ten miles more of 
water carriage was thus secured. 

“ Some little way above this point the force left the 
valley of the Kurnafulee and turned northward along 
the Sahjuck. From the furthest point on this stream 
to which canoes could go, the troops commenced their 
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regular hill work, marching north by east to attack 
Vanunah, the first great Sylu chief on the Belkai range, 
and to commence that severe course of discipline which 
in time taught the Sylibthat the way of transgressors 
is hard. 

“ On the 14th December Vanunah was captured by 
surprise — surprise common both to the Lushais and to 
our reconnoitring party, which came suddenly on the 
village from above after losing its way in the woods. 

“ The Sylus had, in reply to our overtures, already 
intimated their full intention of figliting, and had made 
no signs of submission. On the contrary, a few days 
later they vindicated their reputation as warriors and 
braves by attacking in force three little Gurkhas carry- 
ing the post-bag, and were very much astonished to 
find that, after shooting one of them from behind a tree, 
the other two did not run away, but showed eflFective 
fight until a rescue came. From Vanunah's village 
Colonel Macpherson with three companies was sent on 
a five days’ raid to the east. Down into the valley below 
and up the range beyond, his men toiled scrambling, and 
on the third day they made Lai Heera, only eight miles 
from Vanunah as the crow flies. This they burnt with 
two other villages beyond, and destroyed vast quantities 
of grain, getting back to Vanunah on Christmas Day. 

“ Another raiding party had been out during their 
absence to the north-east, and done equally good service 

of a similar kind, and returned home ‘‘driving oflF ta’ 
R, CL c 
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cattle to assist the stores of a much-tried commissariat. 

“On the 27th the head-quarters moved northward 
along the range from Vanunah for thirteen miles, and 
thence a few days later turned eastward on its way to 
Savunga (the head village of the Sylu tribe) and the 
Howlong fastnesses beyond. From Upper Hoolien a 
captured village en route^ a full view was obtained of the 
country they had to traverse, and it was seen that there 
were still three ranges to cross with the intervening 
valleys. 

“While the force rested at Hoolien a party raided 
north, and took villages and stockades defended with 
some energy although without persistence. 

“On the 13th of January Sylu Savunga was occupied 
and found deserted, and the conquest of the Sylus was 
then complete. The position of this village was singu- 
larly fine. Lying on a hill 3,200 feet high with the 
Klang Hong or Dhaleswari flowing under it on its Way 
to Cachar, a tributary of the Gootai rising at its western 
base, and a branch of the Kurnafulee taking its course 
southward close by. 

“The Sylu chief dwells, as it were, at the very 
omphalos of the hills, and sends out his war parties 
north and south to plunder in Cachar or slay in 
Chittagong. 

“ We have spoken of the troops raiding and burning in 
the course of our narrative as things of course, but in 
fact no effort was spared to induce the Sylus to come 
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in and make terms. By messengers and notices, by 
shouting parleys across rivers and amid the woods, 
they were warned and encouraged and invited to come 
in ; but their hearts were guilty, and their hands not 
clean, so savage-like they doubted of that which should 
happen unto them. Their doubts were their destruction, 
and in truth, politically speaking, it was better for the 
future peace of the hills tliat things were as they were. 
Punishment has more effect when felt than when fancied, 
and if we have one regret in connection with the whole 
Expedition it is this,' that the more easterly villages of 
the Southern Howlongs (the most formidable of the 
tribes) were wise enough to submit at the first summons, 
as we shall see below, and that the residence of their 
principal chief Vandula was never occupied even for 
an hour. Bloodshed and burning we do not affect ; but 
peaceful occupation to vindicate our power and policy 
was much to be desired. We are, however, anticipating. 
The rest of our narrative we must condense. From 
Saviinga the destruction of other Sylii villages to the 
north was effected, and Button Puya was despatched 
as a messenger to the Northern Howlongs dwelling 
across the Dhaleswari. 

“Button Puya travelled by a more southern and round- 
about road to avoid the refugee Sylus, and was met 
by messengers from the Howlongs bringing in Mary 
Winchester as an earnest of peace. General Brownlow 
waited patiently at Savunga from the 12th January to 
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the 11th February to give his emissary time to work 
upon the Howlong mind. Then finding that no reply 
had come from the northern section of the tribe, though 
the southern chiefs said they would come in at Demagiri, 
the force at last crossed the Dhaleswari. 

‘‘No resistance was offered, though the villages were 
fired by the inhabitants as they advanced. On the 16th, 
however, Sungbhanga and Benkoea, the great chiefs 
of the clan, came into camp and submitted, agreeing 
to give up their captives and to admit our troops to 
their villages. Two days later Lalburah (not he of 
Champai) Jatoma and Lienrikum, other leading chiefs, 
came in, and the same day the first instalment of the 
returned captives rewarded the exertions of the force, 
and testified to the sincerity of the Lushais. 

“ A detachment of Gurkhas attended the survey ofiicers 
through the villages, and on the 23rd the troops set out 
on their homeward march accompanied for a time by 
crowds of Howlongs, male and female, clad many of 
them in dark cotton tartans, and wearing as ornament 
the true Higliland sporran. 

‘‘With curious inconsistency, the Sylus having been 
utterly harried and ruined, came in as the force retired, 
and made full submission. 

“ On arrival at Demagiri General Brownlow started 
with four companies eastwards to quicken the movements 
of the Southern Howlongs who had not yet appeared. 
Forty miles march over a peaceful country and a final 
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climb of 4,000 feet brought them to the village of 
Sypora, an inferior chief, who at once submitted. 

“ At the DhaleSwari beyond, the General was met by 
Van tonga, one of the leading chiefs, and by the sons of 
the great Vandula who brought in captives and did 
homage on their father's behalf. 

‘‘The season was now late, and General Brownlow 
accepted this and returned, to save the force the three 
days’ eastward march which Jay between the river and 
Vandula. 

“ We cannot blame him for this, but of all the chiefs in 
that quarter Vandula is the one we should liave most 
wished to see humbled. 

“ There are, however, good grounds for hoping that the 
permanent establishment of a strong post at Demagiri 
will secure his good behaviour for the future. 

“ The right column had now done its work. Its four 
months’ campaign had reduced two powerful tribes and 
brought in fifteen chiefs, rescued many captives and 
added to our maps in detail three thousand square 
miles of hill country.” 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Lushai Expedition of 1889. 

Attack on Lieutenant Stewart’s Party and other 
Lushai Raids. 

The lessons taught by the Expedition of 1871-72 ap- 
peared to have made a considerable impression upon the 
Lushais, for although, in pursuance of hereditary feuds, 
or in retaliation for recent insults and injuries, they still 
continued to raid upon each other, such disturbances 
were, for a long time, confined to their own territory. 

In January 1882 a body of two or three hundred men 
described as Shendus and Malliam Puis, headed by a 
chief named Howsata, attacked and took a village be- 
longing to a Lushai cliief Lalseva, situated about four 
miles beyond our border. Twenty-nine Lushais. were 
killed, seven wounded and ninety-nine persons carried 
off as prisoners. Lalseva applied to us for help, but 
this was refused on the ground that the village did not. 
lie within British territory. 

On the 18th November of the following year a party 
of police travelling from Burkal to Dernagiri were set 
upon by Kukis, who were afterwards ascertained to be 
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Malliam Puis acting as scouts for a large body of east- 
ern Lusliais. A follower was shot, and two of the 
police drowned from the capsizing of a boat, while the 
enemy got off with only one casualty. 

After this the country remained quiet until the early 
part of 1888 when a head hunting party from the tribes 
beyond the Koladyne ventured once more to cross the 
frontier and to commit, in this instance, a most unpro- 
voked outrage upon a small survey party commanded 
by Lieutenant J. F. Stewart, of the Ist Battalion, Lein- 
ster Regiment, who, in conjunction with Lieutenant J. 
Mc.D. Baird, of the 2nd Battalion, Derbyshire Regi- 
ment, was making a reconnaisance to the south-east 
of Rangamatti, with a view to a new road being opened 
up, and this part of the frontier, admittedly the weakest, 
strengthened by the establishment of additional posts. 

Lieutentant Stewart was to use Rangamatti as his base, 
and from there work southwards along the BelaisuriTong 
range as far as the Rang Kyong river, where Lieutenant 
Bail’d starting from Demagiri was expectedto meet him. 

Lieutenant Stewart was accompanied by two men of 
his own regiment. — Lance-Corporal McCormik and 
Private Owens— to assist in the survey operations, and 
he had as an escort one naick (corporal) and ten sepoys 
(Gurkhas) of the border police. 

He left Rangamatti on the 16th January, and two 
days after, information was received at Demagiri, from 
a friendly chief Saipuya, that a large body of men, from 
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Malliam Pui, Tlan Tlang and Lungten, were on the war- 
path and proceeding in a westerly direction. 

Although siK'h alarms had come to be regarded some- 
what in the light of the traditional cry of “ wolf,” parties 
of police were sent to the north and south of Demagiri, 
and a warning of the rumour conveyed to Lieutenant 
Stewart. 

On the 2rd February he had worked along the Belaisuri 
Tong and was then encamped on a flat piece of ground, 
about eighteen miles in a direct line from Rangamatti, 
on a spur which connected it with the Saichal range. 

By this time he had received information of a second 
impending raid, but with such contempt did he regard 
either the probability of an attack or the valour of his 
enemies, that when pressed by the naick of the escort 
to be on his guard and to take additional precautions 
he replied : “Jvuki log ane se hamara salaam do” (give 
my compliments to the hill men and let them come on), 
and persistently declined even to post a sentry. He 
had left five sepoys of his small guard behind him, one 
to return with his elephants, another to take back his 
letters, and three to look after part of the provisions and 
form a dep6t a few miles to the rear. 

The hour of dawn, when the vital tide appears to be 
at the ebb and the senses are still under the drowsy 
influences of the night, is the one almost invariably 
chosen by the Chins and Lushais to attack their un- 
suspecting victims. 
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The camp was so arranged that the sepoys slept in 
advance, then came the stores, next the huts occupied 
by Stewart and the two European soldiers, and in the 
rear the coolies. 

In the early morning Lieutenant Stewart awoke, 
dressed, and gave the usual orders for the move, but had 
not left his hut or put on his boots. The two soldiers 
were still asleep in their own quarters, and the sepoys of 
the escort were beginning to move about, one lighting 
a fire, and the others engaged in the various prepara- 
tions which precede the striking of a camp in the east. 

Suddenly a shot was fired which hit one of the sepoys 
in the thigh, breaking the bone ; then two more follow- 
ed, one of which wounded another of the escort in the 
arm. Taken thus by surprise some confusion ensued, 
and a few seconds passed before the fire of the enemy 
w^as returned. Mr. Stewart's servant wdth the guide and 
coolies ran away, and I regret to have to record that one 
of the sepoys followed their example. Two, as I have 
stated, had already been wounded, one had gone into the 
jungle before the attack commenced, and there were thus 
left only Mr. Stew^art, the two European soldiers, Naick 
Kali Sing, and Sepoy Gaja Eam. 

The European soldiers took no part in the defence 
from beginning to end, and the explanation of tlieir in- 
action afterward? given by Sepoy Gaja Ram, was that 
their ammunition was with the coolies — surely a strange 
arrangement when raiders were reported to be about ! 
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Lieutenant Stewart began firing as soon as be emerg- 
ed frem his hut — first with a revolv^er, and afterwords 
with his breech-loading gun. He was immmediatly 
joined by the two remaining men of the guard, and the 
three kept up a brisk return to the shots of the Lushais, 
until poor Stewart received a bullet in the chest and fell 
back dead, not, however, before he and the two men had 
accounted for several of the enemy. Such was the story 
told by tlie survivors, but, as Stewart's body was after- 
wards found at the foot of a precipice twenty or thirty 
yards from the huts, some of the particulars are prob- 
ably inaccurate. 

The two Grurkhas had now nearly come to the end 
of their ammunition, and, as their commander was be- 
yond the reach of human aid, they considered that they 
were justified in looking after tlieir own safety, and, ac- 
cordingly, retired through tlie jungle towards the dep6t 
where the provisions had been left. As they retreated, 
they heard the exultant yell which probably marked the 
discovery of Stewart’s body. 

Throughout the attack that officer preserved the in- 
trepid coolness and disregard for personal safety which 
had marked his previous conduct. 

Although the naick and sepoy tried to induce him to 
take cover under a clump of bamboos near the pathway, 
he refused to do so, either because he did not wish to 
leave his cartridges, which were in the hut, or because 
he thought he could do more execution where he was. 
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The naick and sepoy met the three men who had 
been left at the dep6t, and who had been informed of the 
attack by the fugitive coolies. With them they returned 
to the scene of the late conflict, which they reached 
shortly after noon. 

All was then quiet, and they found the bodies of the 
two European soldiers stripped and decapitated. A fur- 
ther search by Mr. Murray, District Superintendent of 
Police, who visited the spot shortly afterwards, revealed 
the headless trunk of the sepoy wlio had been shot in the 
thigh, and who had dragged himself to a stream close by. 

No trace of Mr. Stewart could be obtained, although 
the body of one of tlie European soldiers was at first 
mistaken for his. The camp had been thoroughly loot- 
ed, and among the spoil w^ere included three Snider 
rifles belonging to the sepoy (Tlieka Ram) who had 
been killed, the man (Jangbir Thapa) who had been 
absent when the fight began, and Narbir Thapa who 
had run away ; also the two Martini- Henry rifles of the 
British soldiers, Liefttenant Stewart’s double-barrelled 
gun, liis pistol, and some other personal elfects. The 
bodies found were buried on the morning of the 7th 
February, wooden crosses being put up to mark the spot. 

On the 25th, a party of hill men instigated by a pro- 
mised reward of Rs. 200 offered by Mr. Lyall, Commis- 
sioner of Chittagong, discovered the body of Lieutenant 
Stewart lying at the foot of a precipice down which it 
had apparently fixllen. It was headless but not stripped, 
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and was identified by the clothes, decomposition being 
advanced. 

The motive of the above murders arose, not from any 
alleged grievance against the British Government, but 
to fulfil an obligation under which Howsata, one of the 
chiefs of tlie Malliam Puis had placed himself to his 
father-in-law Jahuta, of the Tlan Tlang or Tantin Clan. 

The story goes that Howsata had quarrelled with his 
wife who then tooR refuge with her father Jahuta, and 
that the latter, with some hesitation, only agreed to re- 
store the lady to her legal owner on condition that he 
presented him with the heads of two foreigners, the idea, 
I believe, in the minds of these simple savages, being 
that the original owners of the ghastly trophies become 
the slaves of their final possessors in a future state of 
existence. 

It was therefore by accident that the raiding party 
came .across Stewart’s camp, and, finding it unguarded, 
considered the opportunity of attaining their object too 
good to lose. Had ordinary prec!lutions been taken for 
the safety of the party, there is little doubt that the at- 
tempt would not have been made, for neither Chin nor 
Lushai cares much for fighting unless the chances are 
all in his favour. 

As in the case of the raids of 1871, the season was too 
far advanced for immediate retributive measures, and the 
despatch of a punitive expedition had to be postponed 
untill the following cold weather. 
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During the summer of 1888 a scheme of operations 
on the Chittagong frontier was framed by a committee 
under the orders of His Excellency the Commander-iii- 
Chief, which embraced the despatch of a small force to 
Deraagiri, from which a flying column was to be sent to 
meet another from the Burma side at Haka, with small- 
er expeditions in different directions from the base. 

On the 22nd September, however, the Government 
finally decided that, owing to the unsettled state of the 
Chindwin district, it would be inexpedient to take any 
further action against the Shcndiis or Eastern Lushais 
for the present, but, at Mr. Lyalfs suggestion,- sanction- 
ed the despatch of a small military force to act as a 
reserve to the police. 

With this object in view, during the following Nov- 
ember 250 men of the 9th Bengal Infantry were sent 
up to strengthen the police outposts. Such half mea- 
sures in dealing with uncivilised races are almqst in- 
variably unsatisfactory, and generally have to be followed 
up by operations more elaborate and expensive than 
would have been required had the original offence been 
promptly and effectually punished. It was very soon 
found that the presence of 250 additional sepoys was 
not sufficient to put a stop to further raids. 

On the 13th December, an attack, characterised by 
unusual ferocity, was made on a village, only four miles 
from our outpost of Demagiri and within British terri- 
tory, belonging to a chieftainess called the Pakuma Rani. 
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Here indiscriminate and purposeless slaughter seems 
to have been indulged in, simply from the savage love 
of bloodshed. Neither age nor sex was spared, and, to 
complete t' eir work of destruction, the raiders set fire 
to the village comtaining the headless corpses of their 
unfortunate victims. The Rani and twenty-one of her 
subjects were slain, while fifteen were carried off cap- 
tive. It was subserpienty ascertained that the three 
Sylu chiefs, Nikama, Lungliena, and Kairuma, were 
responsible for the deed. The event was speedily 
followed by a series of raids, on a larger scale and 
marked by similar acts of cruelty, which took place in 
the Upper Chengri valley, about forty-three miles north- 
west of Rangamatti, between * the 8th and 10th of 
January 1889. Twenty-four villages were raided, 101 
persons killed, and 91 carried into captivity, the number 
of assailants, who belonged to the Sylu tribe, being 
estimated at 600. 

The story told by two women who were taken pri- 
soners, but afterwards escaped, well illustrates the fero- 
city of the savages. In describing her experiences in 
the retreat of her captors one of them said : “ In the 

morning as we were starting, finding that I was unable 
to carry the brass plates and other things they had 
taken from my house, a Kuki came up and seized my 
elder boy who clung to my clothes. The man grasped 
him by the hair, forcibly dragged him away a few yards, 
and killed him with his dha. Then he returned and 
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seized the infant at my breast, and killed him in the 
same manner before my eyes/^ The other woman had 
also her child snatched from her arms and killed, ten 
children being thus massacred. 

At this time our old friend, the Sylu chief Sukpilal, 
had gone over to the majority, and his sons, eight in 
number, reigned in his stead. Either he had failed to 
impress them with a just appreciation of the majesty of 
the British power, or time had dimmed the memory of 
the parental precepts, for it was ascertained that the un- 
fortunate captives had been carried off to the village of 
Lienpunga, one of the sons of Sukpilal, and that there- 
fore he, aided probably by one or more of his brothers, 
must have been implicated in the raid on the Chengri 
valley. Forbearance was no longer possible, and it was 
determined to employ what remained of the cold wea- 
ther in the organisation and despatch of a punitive force. 
Time, however, permitted of only the village of Howsata, 
one of the chiefs implicated in the raid on Lieutenant 
Stewart’s party being visited, and most of the other 
objects which it was desirable to attain had to be left to 
a more convenient season. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Lushai Expedition of 1889 (continued). 

Advance on Ilowsata's Village. 

The column which was ordered to concentrate at 
Demagiri, and which was to be styled the “ Lushai Ex- 
peditionary Force/’ comprised the following troops 

2nd Bengal Infantry ... ... ... 250 men. 

9tli Bengal Infantry ... ... ... 250 „ 

2nd Battalion 2nd Gurkha liegiment ... 400 „ 

4th Madras Infantry (Pioneers) ... ... 200 „ 

Two guns of No. 2 Bombay Mountain Battery 

The whole under the command of Colonel V. W. 
Tregear, General List, Infantry. 

Ammunition . — Seventy rounds in pouch, thirty on 
coolies and one hundred in reserve. Total, 200 rounds 
in regimental charge. 

Transport . — A corps of 1,000 coolies to be raised in 
the Punjab and North-Western Provinces, with such 
additional coolies as it might be found possible to engage 
locally. Thirty -eight elephants were also to be sent. 

To the frontier post of Demagiri the route to be fol- 
lowed was almost identical with that taken by the right 
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or Chittagong column of 1871-72, viz,, from Chittagong 
to Rangamatti, up the picturesque course of the Kurna- 
fulee river by steamer, and thence, for the troops, by land 
in four marches, vid Burkal to Demagiri, while stores 
were transhipped to smaller boats at Rangamatti and 
conveyed to their destination by water, dug-outs being 
used for the latter part of the journey. A break in the 
continuity of the river carriage, to the extent of nearly 
two miles, occurred at the Burkal foils. 

The boats had to be unloaded at the lower end known 
as Peshgiserra, and the goods carried by coolies to the 
Burkal stockade where they were re-embarked. Above 
this point there are some further obstructions in the 
shape of strong rapids, especially at Ootan Chutra and 
the Bara Harina Khal, but through all these the dug- 
outs could be dragged, although with considerable 
difficulty when the water was low. 

With the exception of the detachment of the 9th 
Bengal Infantry, which, as we have seen, had been sent 
up early in November to strengthen the Frontier Police, 
the components of the force arrived at Demagiri, the base 
of operations, on the following dates : — Detachment 2nd 
Bengal Infantry on 11th and 12th January 1889 ; two 
guns, Bombay Mountain Battery, on 22nd and 28th 
January ; Detachment 4th Madras Pioneers on the latter 
dates ; and the 2nd Battalion, 2nd Gurkha Regiment, on 
the 4th and 15th February. 

The three objects of the Expedition were defined in 
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Government letter No. 65L, dated 6tli February 1889, 
as under : — 

(l.J To construct a road in the direction of the 
Shendii country. 

(2.) To punish ITowsata and Jahuta for the mur- 
der of the late Lieutenant Stewart. 

(3.) To establish an advanced post to be garrisoned 
during the season. 

The second of the above orders was subsequently 
modified by a telegram received on the 3rd March, which 
directed that no punitive expedition was to be under- 
taken unless further circumstances rendered it absolute- 
ly necessary ; but ultimately, much to the delight of the 
officers and men engaged, a final message which arrived 
on the 12th March permitted them to make Howsata^s 
village the objective of the column. 

Meanwhile the troops, assisted by upwards of 2,500 
Chakma (a dark-skinned race in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts) and Bengali coolies, who had been engaged by 
the civil authorities, were employed in ihe construction 
of a road from Deraagiri to Lungleh, a distance of forty- 
one miles ; the latter place, due east from the former, 
having been selected as the site for an advanced post. 

The task of driving a road through such a country 
was no light one, large cuttings having to be made on 
the hill side, and temporary bridges to be erected over 
the numerous streams and nullahs which intersected the 
oath. In addition to the above work the Chakma coolies 
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were at first employed in building temporary huts for 
the accommodation of the troops at the different halt- 
ing places, but soon the sepoys learnt to do this for 
themselves, the Gurkhas especially possessing a natural 
aptitude for this sort of work and being able to turn 
their “ kookeries ” to any kind of cutting operation from 
the sharpening of a lead pencil to the felling of a tree. 

The formation of the road was begun on the 16 th 
January and completed to Fort Lungleli on the 11th 
March 1889, the result being a solid pathway from four 
to six feet wide over easy gradients and practicable for 
laden elephants. 

While the above undertaking was in progress, several 
reconnaisances into the surrounding country were car- 
ried out by members of the force. 

Captain Shakespear, Field Intelligence Officer, with 
Mr. Murray, twelve men of the Frontier Police and a 
few signallers, visited the village of the Howlong chief 
Saipuya on the 28th January returning to the head- 
quarters on the 8th February. The chief renewed offers 
of friendship which he had formerly made and sent men 
to explore the route taken by the Expedition of 1871-72. 

It will be remembered that this chief had already 
given proof of his friendly feelings towards us by send- 
ing intimation of the impending raids prior to the attack 
on Lieutenant Stewart’s party. 

Mr. Murray accompanied by fifty police, under the 
command of Mr. Walker, again left Demagiri for Saipu- 
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ya's village on the 17th February, and afterwards ex- 
tended his visit to the chiefs eldest brother Vandula. 
As on the former occasion, the party were received with 
every outward mark of friendship, Saipuya supplying 
them with guides to show the way to his brother’s 
village. 

On arriving at Vandula’s village the party were met 
by two men who forbade them to enter, to which 
prohibition a message was returned to the effect that 
enter they would, and that it remained with the chief 
to decide whether it was to be as friends or foes. The 
position was soon relieved by the appearance of the 
old gentleman himself with profuse apologies for the 
stupidity of his servants in offering such an inhospit- 
able reception. Under the influence of Lushai spirit 
and rice-beer, the friendship so happily begun rapidly 
matured, and, among other interesting items, Mr, Murray 
was informed that the Shendiis were making vast pre- 
parations for our attack, and that the Koladyne had been 
fortified with three tiers of stockades behind which three 
hundred warriors were waiting to conquer or to die. It 
was not, however, a case of m vino veritas, for the fortifi- 
cations and their brave defenders were afterwards found 
to have existed only in the old man’s imagination. 

Vandula had at one time been one of the most power- 
ful of the Howlong chiefs, but lately old age had over- 
taken him, and he had split up his villages among his 
sons. Still there is no doubt that his name carried 
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weight among the tribe, and that his submission influ- 
enced others in following his example. 

On leaving Vandula’s village Mr. Murray and his 
party went on over Teriat, Moisum, and Bol Pui, across 
the Mat river, a tributary of the Koladyne, and over 
another range some 1,500 feet in height to the Koladyne 
itself. 

A chieftainess name Darbilli, a near relative of How- 
sata, had sent two guides to point out the way to her 
kinsman’s village, probably with an eye to future favours 
for herself. From one of these men Mr. Murray heard 
the rumour confirmed that Howsata had been dead for 
some time, and that Lieutenant Stewart’s gun had been 
buried by his side. The same man also said that he 
had seen Stewart’s revolver, but did not know where it 
then was. 

The heads of the men killed had been sent for safety 
to another chief called Paona who lived further east, and 
who was one of the five implicated in the raid, the others 
being Howsata, his two sons, and Jahuta. 

During this reconnaisance Mr. Murray was met by 
delegates from Dahuta and Jacopa, two chiefs of the 
Malliam Puis— a large tribe lying in the loop of the 
Koladyne river — with offers of submission. They were 
told that the chiefs should visit Colonel Tregear and make 
their terms with him as officer in supreme command. 

The Howlongs had heard about Sir George White’s 
fighting among the Chins, and described him as a 
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“ Great White Raja,’^ who had come from Burma and 
was destroying all he came across. 

Perhaps the report may have reached the neigh- 
bouring tribe of Malliam Puis and stimulated their 
submission. 

Before returning to Demagiri Mr. Murray got so near 
to the enemy that he could hear them peacefully clear- 
ing their “jooms” in the jungle. 

The force selected for the advance on Howsata^s vil- 
lage consisted of one gun and three hundred men, and 
at starting, was divided into two parties. The first of 
these, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Nicolay, 
was composed of 150 men of the 2nd Battalion, 2nd 
Gurkha Regiment, 40 Frontier Police, 20 Madras Pio- 
neers and a few Sappers and Miners ; the second com- 
prised 50 men of the 2nd Bengal Infantry and one gun, 
under Major Channer, D.S.O., and was accompanied by 
Colonel Tregear, Mr. Lyall, Political Officer, and Staff. 

Both parties left Lungleh on the 15th March within a 
few hours of each other and marched, the former to a camp 
below Bol Pui, and the latter to a camp near Moisum. 

Next day Colonel Nicolay ’s party moved on to the Mat 
river, and Major Channels to the camp below Bol Pui. 

The two bodies of troops were united at the former 
halting place on the 17th, and on the 18th the advance 
was continued to the Koladyne, the mules being left 
behind, and the gun having to be carried by coolies 
on account of the bad condition of the road. 
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The original plan was that Howsata^s village should 
now be surprised by a night march, but this idea had to 
be abandoned on account of the difficulties of the road 
and the professed inability of the guides, who had been 
supplied by Darbilli, to find* the way in the dark. 

The advance was accordingly postponed till day- 
break of the 19th. On descending to the Koladyne, 
which was not reached until after dark, a flanking party 
of Gurkhas, under Major Begbie, came in sight of the 
fires of a picquet of the enemy, which bolted on our 
approach, leaving behind them a gun, knife, and powder 
flask, the gun being an old match-lock stamped with a 
crown, G. B.,” and tower on the lock. 

After crossing the Koladyne two miles of easy going 
brought the force to the Darjow stream, the course of 
which they followed for three-quarters of a mile, when 
the foot of a spur which ran straight up to Howsata^s 
village was reached. From this point the ascent was 
very steep, and the column, but especially the coolies, 
suifered much from want of water. 

Three miles from Howsata^s village the force arrived 
at a small one belonging to Jahuta, and it was decided 
to halt there for the night and go on to Howsata’s early 
next morning. The houses were clean and afforded 
fair accommodation for the men. 

The march vas resumed at 5-30 on the morning of 
the 20th, and passing through the sites of Howsata^s 
and Jahuta^s old villages, a knoll, about a thousand 
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yards from the modern residence of the former chief, 
was arrived at. The village was found to be divided 
into two parts, an upper and lower, the former being 
about 400 yards further off. 

A couple of shots from the enemy apparently were 
intended as a signal for firing the village, for a number 
of the houses were soon seen to be in flames, and it 
required a few shells from the gun and a number of 
volleys from the Martinis to put a stop to further acts 
of incendiarism. 

On entering the village it was found deserted, and two 
stockades which commanded the approach undefended, 
except in so far as the presence of a dog, which had been 
cut in half, while his blood was smeared on the posts 
of the first, might be supposed to deter our advance. 

The guides pointed out a house of superior size and 
construction as the residence of the late chief, and on 
digging into a flat space in front of it, the body of How- 
sata was found dressed in robes and turban. In the 
grave had been placed his weapons, powder flask, and 
some food to provide for the wants of the departed 
warrior in a future world, while underneath the corpse 
was found Lieutenant Stewart's double-barrelled gun. 

The principal objects of the Expedition had now been 
attained, and the column retraced its steps to Lungleh 
burning Jahuta's village as it passed. 

A spot had been selected for the advanced post on the 
ridge which connects Lungleh with the site of Saipuva's 
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old village, at 3,500 feet above sea-level, and on it was 
erected a stockade 167 yards by 40 to be called Fort 
Lungleh. 

Witbin the stockade barrack accommodation was con- 
structed for 200 men, with quarters for four officers, hos- 
pital, godowns for stores, magazine, and telegraph office. 

There was an abundant supply of good water, and, 
after rationing it for eight months, the post was handed 
over, on the 15th April, to the Frontier Police who were 
to form the garrison. 

Before leaving the country a durbar was held at Fort 
Lungleh on the 3rd April which the following How- 
long chiefs attended : — 

(1) Saipuya ^ 

(2) Lai Tliuubunga, v Brothers. 

(3) Lai Lunga. ) 

(4) Satigiiena — Son of Vandula, eldest brotber of Saipuya. 

(5) Lai Ruma. 

Ill an address, which was translated to the chiefs in 
their own language by Mr. Murray, Mr. Lyall dwelt upon 
the events of the Expedition, and the causes which had 
led to it, pointing out the punishment which had been in- 
flicted on the village of Howsata for the complicity of the 
late chief in the raid upon Lieutenant Stewart’s party. 

The meeting ended with the bestowal of rewards on 
those who had helped us, not forgetting a liberal dis- 
tribution of rum without which no Lushai or Chin 
considers any ceremony complete. 
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The Malliam Pui chiefs had not yet come in, giving 
as their reason the unfriendly terms they were on with 
the Howlongs, but it was hoped that they would after- 
wards tender their submission to Mr. Murray who was 
to remain at Fort Lungleh. 

In his despatch Colonel Tregear says : “ The health of 
the troops during the four months the Expedition lasted 
was, I consider, marvellously good. There is no doubt, 
however, that the climate was beginning to tell on both 
officers and men towards the close of the operations, 
and that the health of the transport coolies who were 
very hard-worked, being incessantly employed in bring- 
ing up provisions, was seriously deteriorating, and that 
a very large number of them were what might be term- 
ed played out.” 

The following table will help to show pretty accu- 
rately the amount of sickness in the force for the four 
months the operations lasted. 

Details 


British Officers ... ... ... 46 0’16 1 2 

British Warrant and Non-commissioned Officers 1 

Native Troops ... ... ... 1,525 36*26 6 4 

Transport Coolies ... ... ... 2,300 76*22 167 21 

Public Followers ... ... ... 386 3 00 1 1 
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The two officers whose deaths are recorded were 
Lieutenant Pollen, k.e., belonging to the Government 
Sur^rey of India, and Lieutenant A. T. Ward, Royal 
Irish Regiment, doing duty with the Transport Coolie 
Corps, 

Both died of the remittent form of malarial fever, the 
former at Chittagong on the 26th March while proceed- 
ing to Darjeeling on sick leave, and the latter at Dema- 
giri on the 2nd April after only ten days^ illness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Military Operations in the Northern Chin Hills, 
1888-89. 

As has been seen the annexation of Upper Burma at 
the close of 1885 had brought us into contact with the 
Chins along the course of the Myittha and Chindwin 
rivers. It had also saddled the Government of India 
with the responsibility of protecting Her Majesty’s new 
subjects from the inroads of the savages who had been 
in the habit of raiding the Burmese villages on the fron- 
tier, and carrying the inhabitants into captivity and 
slavery. 

Hitherto the villagers had offered but a feeble resist- 
ance to these outrages, and it had not yet been brought 
home to the minds of the wild hill men, that the reins 
had dropped from the nerveless grasp of Theebaw, and 
that they were now held by a stronger hand. 

During the month of October 1888, twelve of our 
subjects were said to have been killed, several wounded, 
and over a hundred and twenty carried off into slavery. 

The Government of India had, however, strong objec- 
tions to the undertaking of an extensive Chin Expedi- 
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tion this year, their hands being already full with two 
large expeditions in India. The Chief Commissioner 
of Burma, with Sir George White, therefore decided in- 
stead, to immediately occupy all the frontier stations 
with troops, while a small force was to be sent into the 
Northern Chin Hills, where dwelt the most ferocious and 
aggressive of all the tribes. 

At the same time the Government of India had 
sanctioned the raising of an additional Military Police 
Battalion to be called the “ Chin Levy ’’ for the purpose 
of protecting the frontier. 

This corps was to be about GOO strong, and to consist 
chiefly of Gurkhas and Punjabis, Lieutenant Rainey, 
Commandant of the Pakokku Police Battalion, being 
selected to proceed to India to enlist the requisite num- 
ber of recruits. It was not expected that the new corps 
could be got ready to take charge of the posts for which 
they were intended, earlier than February or March of 
the following year, and ineanwliile the garrisons at the 
different positions had to be formed from the already 
existing body of police, supplemented by detachments 
of regular troops. 

The chain of military posts to be occupied extended 
from Tammu and other stations in the Kubo Valley to 
Gangaw, Minywa, and Tiliii on the Yaw border. 

The force to operate in the Chin Hills was placed 
under the command of Brigadier- General Faunce who 
was accompanied by Major Raikes as Political Officer, 
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the latter a gentleman who had had considerable expe- 
rience on the frontier, and to whom was now entrusted 
full discretion in dealing with the tribes. 

The General with 232 rank and file of the 10th Mad- 
ras Infantry left Myingyan on the 9th November, and 
proceeded by steamer to Pakdkku near the junction of 
the Cliindwin with the Irrawaddy, where he was joined 
by Major Leader with 100 more men of the same 
regiment. This column was further augmented by the 
addition of 50 Madras Lancers, who had been detailed as 
a personal escort to the General, while the right wing 
and head-quarters of the 42nd Gurkha Light Infantry 
under Colonel Skene, which was on its way to Assam, 
were ordered to stand fast in the Myittha Valley. 

The force left Pakokku on the 14th November, and 
reached Kambale on tlie 3rd December, the latter post, 
on the left bank of the Myittlia river, having been select- 
ed as the immediate base of operations into the hills. 
The infantry were dropped to garrison the intermediate 
stations on the way. 

At Kambale, in addition to the 50 Lancers who had 
accompanied him. General Faunce found 159 rifles of 
the 42nd Gurkha Light Infantry, 2 guns with 70 rank 
and file, No. 1, Bengal Mountain Battery, and 48, No. 2 
Company, Queen’s Own Madras Sappers and Miners. 

One hundred and fifty-eight rifles more of the 42nd 
Gurkhas were at Sihaung, two marches south of Kambale, 
and he only awaited the arrival of Colonel MacGregor, 
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who was marching viA Manipur with 500 men of the 
44th Gurkhas and expected on the 15th December, to 
commence the march into the hills. 

The telegraph wire was being rapidly pushed on to 
Kambale, and on the 5th December the formation of a 
road into the Chin Hills, which was to lead the force to the 
head village of the Siyins, the first objective, was begun. 

While engaged in this work Lieutenant Palmer, e.e., 
was mortally wounded on the 7th December, and died 
the following evening. 

The Chins poured a volley into the road-making party 
guarded by 40 men of the 42nd Gurkhas, which was 
then establishing the first stockade about six miles from 
Kambale. 

This event was followed by a number of almost 
simultaneous attacks along the Chin border. 

On the 10th December a large party of Tashon Chins 
attempted to surprise the camp of the 42nd Gurkhas at 
Siliaung at daybreak, but only succeeded in mortally 
wounding two followers. 

Captain Westmoreland, Commanding, then sent out 
two parties of Gurkhas. His own, in which he was ac- 
companied by Mr. Hall, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
consisted of 25 Gurkhas. They found a body of 500 
Chins or more surrounding the village of Kyawzwa one 
mile from camp. The Gurkhas got to within forty 
yards unseen, when they poured in a volley, and charged 
the enemy pursuing them for a mile. The Chin loss 
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was twenty to thirty killed and many wounded. Three 
Burmese women, who were being taken away captive, 
were recovered, as also several guns. On the return of 
the Gurkhas the Sihaung villagers turned out en masses 
and cheered the gallant little party. 

On the same day the camp at Indin was fired into from 
the opposite bank of the Myittha but without result. 

On the 11th December Kangyi, near Yazagyo, farther 
to the north, was attacked by some sixty Chins, one 
sepoy of the military police being slightly wounded. 

Colonel MacGregor, with the head-quarters of the 44th 
Gurkhas, arrived at Kambale on the 15th December, 
having done the distance from Manipur in twelve 
marches. They were sent to relieve the 42nd Gurkhas 
at Sihaung, who were ordered in. 

The road had now been completed for a distance of 
twelve miles, and was being steadily pushed on, although 
under considerable difficulties, for the Chins took every 
opportunity of harassing the working parties and oc- 
casionally inflicted slight losses. No. 2 stockade had 
been completed at the 12th mile on the 10th December, 
and on the 22nd a position for No. 3 was selected at a 
place called Thyetbin Sakan six miles further on, and 
at an elevation of 3,700 feet. Two days later a sepoy 
of the 42nd Gurkhas belonging to the escort of a party 
working beyond this point was killed. 

On the 25th December an unusually determined at- 
tack was made on a working party with an escort of the 
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same regiment under Lieutenant G. H. Butcher. The 
Chins were estimated to number nearly a thousand. 
After two hours of fighting the enemy vyere repulsed 
with about forty killed and wounded. 

On the 30th December the working part of the force 
was augmented by the arrival of 43 more Madras and 
fourteen Burma Sappers, an assistance much required. 

Fifty men of the Norfolk Regiment, who had joined 
the column with 190 rifles of the 42nd Gurkhas, recon- 
noitred towards Siyin on the 22nd January. After pass- 
ing Ehsin Sakan, the future site of No. 4 stockade and 
five miles from No. 3, their progress was obstructed by 
a stockade placed across the path, while another had 
been constructed on the klmd and a third concealed 
in the jungle. 

Here some firing took place, one sepoy being killed, 
and five wounded. 

On the same day a convoy coming up from No. 2 to 
No. 3 stockade was attacked with the loss of one private 
Norfolk Regiment killed and one slightly wounded. 

The villege of Mawklin was attacked on the 24th 
January, and taken almost without opposition, 50 men 
of the Norfolk Regiment and 125 rifles of the 42nd 
Gurkhas being engaged. 

On the 27th a working party with a guard of 40 rifles 
of the Norfolk Regiment, and 100 of the 42nd Gurkhas, 
were attacked by a large body of Chins. The working 
party was sent back to No. 3 stockade. The enemy 

E, CL E 
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were driven to the stockades formerly mentioned, which 
had been rebuilt, and where they made a stand, 

Major-General Sir George White, v.c., Commanding 
in Upper Burma, who had come up to personally super- 
intend the operations, joined the party with 30 men of 
the 42nd Gurkhas, and, in a charge brilliantly led by 
Colonel Skene, the Chins were driven from the stock- 
ades, the casualties on our side being only one lance- 
corporal of the Norfolk Regiment severely wounded. 

On the 31st January No. 1 Mountain Battery, 162 
rifles, Norfolk Regiment, 252 men of the 42nd Gurkhas, 
with 98 Sappers, proceeded to establish the post called 
No. 4 stockade at Ehsin Sakan. No. 5 stockade was 
erected on a knoll overlooking the water supply of No. 4. 

All the preliminary measures had now been prepared 
for the final advance on the head village of the Siyins, 
the tribe which had been the most aggressive and per- 
sistent in their encroachments on our frontier. 


The force detailed for the undertaking was composed 
as follows : — . 


Norfolk Regiment 

OlFuiers. 

5 

Men. 

176 

421)^ Oiii'kliA Light Infaniry 

6 

250 

No. 2 Company Sappers aiul Miners 

2 

91 

No. 1 Bengal Mountain Battery ... 

1 

2 guns. 

The column moved forward. on 

the 4th February, 


meeting with no opposition beyond a few shots fired 
from “ Sangas ’’—loosely built shelter walls. 

On arriving at ^iyin it was found that the Chins had 
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themselves fired their village, only about twenty-six out 
of two hundred houses escaping the conflagration. 

The troops were now working at a considerable ele- 
vation, and the cold had become proportionately severe, 
the water in the men^s bottles freezing at night, while 
the thermometer stood at 38° at seven in the morning. 

The villages of Tokhlaing and Bweman were occupied 
on the 6th February almost without resistance, the whole 
force moving to the former on the 13th. Some 400 feet 
above and a little to the south-west of Tokhlaing, a site 
was selected for the position of the permanent post 
which was christened Fort White in honour of the Com- 
mander of Upper Burma. The choice of locality turned 
out to be more unfortunate than tliat of name, for the 
place was afterwards found to be a hot-bed of sickness, 
and the quarters had to be ultimately shifted to a more 
favourable spot. 

To describe in full the successive captures of the 
various Siyin, Sagyilain, and Kanhow villages would 
involve a somewhat wearisome repetition of detail, and 
1 shall therefore merely run over briefly the principal 
events and. movements of the troops, which brought the 
operations to a close. 

On the 17 th February Colonel Skene attacked the 
two villages of the Sagyilains, a small tribe which lived 
contiguous with, and to the south of, the Siyins. 

The larger and more powerful tribe of the Kanhows 
who dwelt to the north, was next dealt with. 
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The village of Waukalfe was occupied by the force, 
which had beeu reinforced by the arrival of 150 men of 
the 44th Gurkhas, on the 8th March, with but three 
non-fatal casualties on our side. 

On the 10th Tsayan (300 houses) was captured, the 
enemy losing fifteen killed, with thirty to forty wounded. 
On the 12th Tigyin (250 houses) was attacked and 
occupied. The village had been fired by the Chins, but 
its destruction was arrested after about one-third of the 
houses had been burnt. 

On the 16th the force marched for Tanka, which was 
found deserted but not fired. 

Walawun opposite to Tigyin was visited on the 18th 
and on the 19th the force bivouacked on the Letha range. 

On the 20th March the force divided into two columns 
and again turned southwards, one proceeding to Tokh- 
laing and the other visiting the villages of Yon, Phonon, 
and Taungwii. 

The attack and capture of the Siyin village of New 
Tatan followed on the 4tli May, and is of more interest 
than the preceding occurrences from the comparatively 
stubborn resistance offered by the Chins on the occasion. 

The force selected for the purpose was composed of 
65 men of the Norfolk Regiment and GO rifles of the 
42nd Gurkhas, and was placed under the command of 
Captain 0. Mayne of the former corps. 

This small column left Fort White at 4-40 a.m., and 
by nine hud occupied, without opposition, the heights 
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a|)Ove the village, a covering party of 15 Norfolksand 
10 Gurkhas having been left at the end of the Siyin 
spur. 

Leaving a further party of the Norfolk Regiment to 
hold the heights, the rest of the column then advanced 
on the village, which was three or four hundred feet 
below and appeared to have been deserted. 

Captain Westmoreland led with a few of his men fol* 
lowed by Captains Mayne and Donne, 2nd Lieutenant 
Michel being in rear with the main body. While de- 
scending a Chin was heard shouting. The main body 
was then ordered to advance and tlie troops in front 
began to double witli the intention of rushing the vil- 
lage. On reaching it, fire was opened by the Chins, who 
were posted in two stockades at tlie bottom. 

Michel who, with a few men, had descended by the 
spur to the east of tlie ravine, came suddenly on the 
lower of the stockades, and was mortally wounded by a 
shot from it. His party halted near where he fell, and 
began firing on the stockade. The rest of the men 
advanced right up to the upper stockade firing. 

The upper of the two stockades consisted of a log hut 
the sides and roof of which had been rendered bullet- 
proof. It was connected with the ravine by a trench 
covered with logs and planks. The second stockade 
was in the bed of the ravine. It consisted of a hole 
about six or nine feet square from which a trench ran 
down the ravine a short distance. The trench and the 
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hole were also covered with logs and planks. All the 
Chins (10 or 12) found inside the upper stockade were 
killed, the logs having to be pulled up from the trench 
to get at them. 

Meanwhile a dropping fire was coming from the lower 
stockade. Captain Mayne, who had been slightly in- 
jured at the commencement, was now severely wounded, 
and Surgeon Le Quesne while dressing his wound, was 
also severely wounded himself. 

The second stockade was not taken, and the force 
retired to Tatan, which was then burnt. The troops 
reached Fort White at 9*30 p.m., having been seventeen 
hours under arms. 

The enemy’s loss was estimated at 30 and our casual- 
ties were — 

Killed and died of wounds. 

Second Lieutenant W. (L Michel and 2 men of the | 

Norfolk Kegiinent : 1 Naick 42Md Gurkhns. / ^ 

Severely Wounded. 

Captain' 0. Mayne, Surgeon Le Quesne, M. S., 4 "j 
men 42iid Gurkhas, 1 Kaliur. / *** ^ 

Slightly wounded {by Pavjies). 

Three men 42iid Gurkhas ... .. ... ... 3 

Total 14 

AU the Siyin and Sagyilain villages with eighteen of 
those of Ivahows had now heen captured, hnt their for- 
mer inhabitants, although wandering houseless in the 
jungles, were still unsubdued, and so far the objects of 
the expediwion b^'d been only partially fulfilled. 





CHAPTER VII. 

The Chin-Lusiiai Expedition of 1889 - 90 . 

On the March icith the 2nd Battalion^ Mh Gurkha Rifles, 

Before entering into the history of the next expedi- 
tion, and continuing the narration of successive events 
appertaining thereto, which, from their similarity, is 
liable to become monotonous, I propose now to devote a 
few lines to the description of another hill race, hailing 
from a country not unlike that of the Chins and Lushais, 
who had taken a prominent part in the previous expe- 
ditions and who were to form a considerable portion of 
the force which it liad been decided upon to send into 
thfe interior of the Chin-Lushai Hills when the return 
of the cold weather should render the resumption of 
military operations practicable. 

I allude to the Gurkhas who constitute a most im- 
portant element in the Native Army of India, but more 
on account of their general excellent military qualities 
and special unrivalled aptitude for hill fighting than on 
that of iheir numbers, the present strength amounting to 
only thirteen battalions and between eleven and twelve 
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thousand rank and file. This small force is, I venture 
to say, allowed to be among the cream of the Bengal 
Infantry and unsurpassed for mountain and jungle war- 
fare, as the East India Company found to its cost in the 
campaign of 1814-1.^, a struggle which, it is said, was 
brought to a conclusion favourable to the British interests 
partly through the treachery of the Gurkha Command- 
ers to their own ruler. 

The term Gurkha is now applied to the Nepalese 
generally, but originally it was restricted to the inhabit- 
ants of the district around the town of Gorkha, — the 
ancient capital — which is about forty miles west of 
Kathmandu, the modern metropolis. 

These formed the dominant race and are considered to 
be of Rajput origin. 

The Magars and Gurungs occupy the country to the 
west of the Nepal Valley. They are short powerful 
men, of Mongolian cast of features and are the castes 
most sought after for enlistment in the British Army. 
A Magar or Gurung, with his broad flat face, sturdy 
frame, oblique eyes, and merry honest expression, is the 
type which the British Officer loves. He is as brave as 
a lion in the field, light-hearted as a schoolboy and true 
as steel : war is his profession, fighting his pastime : 
yet withal as gentle and docile as a Iamb, in canton- 
ments : crime in his regiment is at a minimum and 
the graver phases of it almost unknown. 

‘‘As any one m'ly ascertain by consulting a map of 
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India, the Kingdom of Nepal is a small independent 
State situated on the North-Eastern frontier of Hindu- 
stan, It is a strip of country about five hundred miles 
long and a hundred and thirty broad, lying between the 
snowy range of the Himalayas on the north, Sikhim 
on the east and the provinces of British India on the 
south and west. 

“ The name Nepal is restricted by the Natives of the 
country to the valley surrounding the capital. This is 
the only part of the kingdom which is open to the in- 
vestigation of Europeans ; and it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt the description of places which cannot 
be visited, or the collection of accurate information 
regarding a country where every enquiry made by a 
European is viewed with the most jealous suspicion and 
where the collection of statistics is looked on as a mere 

folly." 

Personally I am of opinion that this objection to the 
intrusion of strangers does not altogether do discredit 
to the intelligence of the Nepalese, for instances are not 
unknown when too intimate an acquaintance by foreign- 
ers with the advantages of a country has led to results 
not conducive to its national independence. 

The Gurkha regiment selected for the coming expedi- 
tion was the young second battalion of the fourth Gur- 
kha Rifles, and, as this was the first experience by the 
new co^pr^ of active service and the first occasion on 
which the great majority of the men had seen a ship or 
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even the sea, perliaps a description of the journey of the 
head-quarters of the battalion from their home at Bak- 
loh on a spur of the Himalayi^ to Pakokku on the 
right bank of the Irrawaddy, where the troops for ithe 
Southern Column of the Burma Force had been ordered 
to concentrate, may be of some interest to my readers. 

The proverbial fish out of water or the Scriptural 
pelican in the wilderness might, at first sight, be assumed 
to be not more out of corresponderfte with their respec- 
tive new environments than a Gurkha on board an Indian 
Marine troopship. It is true that some years previously 
as a recruit he and his umbrella, then almost the only 
article of wardrobe, had been conveyed by the “ ag- 
gharry ” (steam-engine), moved at a supernatural speed, 
by, to him, a mysterious agency, from the recruiting de- 
pot at Gorakhpur to Pathankot near his future home, 
and that his appreciation of the marvellous had been 
somewhat further fed by sights and scenes during occa- 
sional descents from his little mountain home He had 
gazed with wonder, while at the Camp of Exercise, at 
tlie Mian Mir Artillery horses, which appeared to him, 
measured by a Nepalese standard, like the mammoths 
of a former age. Wheeled vehicles had been a mode of 
transport perhaps heard of but hitherto unseen. 

The streets of Lahore, compared with his native 
villages, formed a city of fairy palaces. Still, such 
experiences had all occurred on terra firma^ while he was 
now called up(/a to traverse an unknown element and by: 
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a method of which he could form only the most vague 
conception. 

With the sanguine imagination of youth, which loves 
to paint the possibilities of the future, in rosier lines 
than the realities of the past, he started down hill on 
the 23rd October 1889 with hopes high burning and 
anticipated Naickships*, Havildarshipsf, and perhaps 
even Orders of Merit, forming a confused but pleasing 
mental vision. He had heard the beheading of Chins 
and Lushais described, and, while on the march, saw 
the operation pantomimed by an older and more travel- 
led companion, a transfer from the first battalion, and at 
the time registered a vow as fervid as that of any scalp- 
hunting Redskin that he would establish a record of 
his own should opportunity offer. 

The mighty “ Sirkari Jehaz*' (troop-ship) liad, how- 
ever, never come within his ken and an occasional voyage 
in a dug-out across one of his native streams formed 
hardly a sufficiert uuclens from which to envole even 
an approximate idea. 

The duty of selecting the required number of men to 
remain at the depot had been rather a painful one, and 
the medical officer, although not naturally of an aggres- 
sive disposition, felt, that in the short space of an hour 
he had made more personal enemies than during the 
previous course of his chequered existence. 


* Naicksss Corporal. 


^ Huvildar= Sergeant. 
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The march from Bakloh to Pathankot (40 miles), 
the terminus of the branch line, was uneventful, the 
most pleasing incident to my mind being the capture of 
a good basket of Mahseer ” at Sliahpur, a picturesque 
spot on the left bank of the Ravi which separates it from 
Cashmere territory. From the verandah of the little 
bungalow in the bastion of the fort which figured in 
the mutiny, we descried a number of fairly sized fish 
in a deep pool some hundreds of feet below and it was 
not long before several were paying their last debt to 
nature on the shingle. 

From Pathankot to Howrah we halted during the 
day at Umballa, Bareilly, Fyzabad, Dinapur and Mudda- 
pur, being hospitably treated at all these stations by 
our military brethren who received us with open arms. 
The skirl of the bagpipes generally attracted a crowd 
at the hour of departure, and the farewell cheers on both 
sides were not unworthy of more western lungs and 
throats. 

Calcutta was reached without a hitch or casualty of 
any kind, and the first to great us on the platform was 
our permanent Commandant Colonel King- Harman who 
had just arrived from Bombay by the mail train. Up 
to this point the head-quarters of the battalion had been 
commanded by Major Sir Charles Leslie, Bart, who now 
returned to take the left wing to Chittagong, 

Our progress into Calcutta was more like that of a 
regiment return' ig flora, than (as we fondly hoped) 
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marching to, victory. Headed by two bands, in addition 
to our own pipes and trumpets, and accoinpained by an 
admiring crowd on either side, each little Magar Thapa 
felt “ a prood man that day.'^ I watched with amused 
interest the expression of wondering astonishment as the 
waters of the Hooghly, with its stately forest of masts, 
broke upon his view, and I saw that the untutored mind 
within was undergoing a sudden process of development 
and expansion — marvel upon marvel succeeded each other 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity. No sooner was the bridge 
left behind than he saw “ Sahibs ” riding on wheels 
without carriages, and carriages moving silently without 
horses. The steam engine had by this time become a 
familiar object, but here it was concealed from view, all 
apparent motive power being absent and progress could 
only be attributed to magic. The streets of Lahore 
vanished from memory as suddenly as Cinderella’s 
carriage from sight and even the Artillery horses 
were forgotten : so much are our ideas governed by 
comparison. 

After three most enjoyable days spent in the rest 
camp, or rather out of it, for we were lost in choice of 
hospitality, the right wing of the battalion embarked on 
the Indian Marine Ship “ Clive ” at 6 a.m. of the 5th 
November. The left wing sailed at a later date to 
serve under General Tregear on the Lushai side. 

All speed had to be made in order to get out of the 
river before the tide fell. Soon the Liverpool the 
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largest of British sailing ships was passed, craft of all 
shapes and nationalities divided attention with the won- 
ders on board ; but I could see that the latter claimed 
precedence. The engine-room appeared to have a mag- 
netic influence, and around it could always be seen a 
crowd of little figures in khaki, peering in at the port 
holes on tip-toe, for it was only in this position that a 
Gurkha was able, like the peri at tlie gates of Paradise, 
to obtain a view of the scene. I asked some of them, 
with wliat object the pistons moved up jind down but 
could elicit no replies further tlian “ kliabber (who 
knows ?) ^^chalanaki waste^^ (to make it go) or “ Sirkar 
ka hukum se ” (by the order of Government), 

Their understanding was subsequently enlightened 
by one of the Marine Officers, who kindly set a small 
model of a steam ship in motion for their instruction. 

But now we are past the Sandhcads, and why has the 
jeJiaz begun to roll about in this erratic manner ? They 
can remember a similar ])ersonal experience during the 
“ holi ” week, but they could account for that, for rum . 
was then flowing freely. And what again is this no less 
inysferious sinking sensation which a little warrior feels 
in a particular region and is soon followed by an objec- 
tive and objectionable symptom ? 

BoUiar^' (fever) he is unfortunately too familiar 
with in all its stages, but it resembles none of these : 
rheumatism may have racked his limbs, but now they 
are free from \mp although rather unsteady. He turns , 
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enquiringly to a comrade but sees similar phenomena 
in progress : I tear the answer again must be ^^hhabher*^ 

We arrived at Rangoon on the evening ot the 8th 
November, but too late to land that might, and were 
obliged to do penance for our sins by being devoured by 
mosquitos, while sleeping on deck, the cabins being un- 
bearably hot, I was aroused at an unearthly hour by 
language loud and strong proceeding from ah officer 
who seemed to have liad rather a bad time of it, for I 
heard him afterwards declare that ‘‘his feet were so 
swelled that he could not get them into his boots, and 
that he had to send them to the engine room : ” this irri- 
tability was not allayed by his listener mildly enquiring 
“ which he had sent, his feet or the boots.'’ 

By night, Rangoon, with a full moon rising among a 
mass of black clouds above the twinkling lights on the 
banks, presented a most striking scene, but oh ! the heat 
and mosquitos. I sympathised with my irascible com- 
panion, and tliought that the recording angel might 
have blotted out the entry ui words he had heard with 
a pitying tear. 

Daylight saw the troops landed and the remainder of 
the day was spent principally in hunting up Staff Officers, 
who appeared to be as plentiful in Rangoon as swallows 
in May, although quite as difficult to catch. The result 
was tnat we were told “ to reduce our number of fight- 
ing-men to 400, get on to service scale, depart at 4-30 
P.M., for Pakokku and there await further orders.” 
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The appearance of the town and cantonments of Ran- 
goon impressed me very favourably, but I cannot say as‘ 
much for the climate, and as the latter is supposed, in 
the process of evolution, to have the greatest influence 
in determining the ultimate psychological and physiolo- 
gical characters of a people, I can quite understand the 
dolce far nienU air which permeated the place ; al- 
though it was not equally easy to account for the gener- 
al appearance of prosperity, which, contrary to the 
precepts impressed in text and half-text on our childish 
memories, accompanied it. As we heard it put by a 
Milesian Officer ‘‘ they were sleeping in Bombay, they 
were snoring in Madras, but, begorra ! they were dead 
in Rangoon.” 

The strains of the pipes collected a crowd winch ac- 
companied us to the station at 4 o’clock. By 4-30 we 
were oflF, packed rather tightly in small narrow-gauge 
carriages. The journey to Prome, a distance of 161 
miles, takes twelve hours, and hot ones they were, so 
that the men were standing on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy ready for embarkation before day broke. 

As the sun rose the scene which greeted our eyes was 
indescribably beautiful : before us a broad and swiftly 
flowing expanse of water, unbroken save by the craft 
of all kinds which plied on its bosom ; the banks rising 
into low and fantastic hills clothed with dense green 
vegetation, among which towered stately palms like 
sentinels of the forest, with here and there a golden 
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pagoda flashing in the morning ra 3 ^s and relieving the 
prevailing hue. 

Our first run was to Thayetmyo (48 miles) near 
which is the boundary which used to divide Upper from 
Lower Burma. Night had closed in about an hour be- 
fore we reached the halting place, and it was a puzzle 
to understand how the pilot found his way. That, how- 
ever, he did without any diminution of speed, and short- 
ly after seven clock the camp fires on the bank told 
that the men were preparing their creature comforts 
such as they were. It might appear hard to make 
merry over a half-cooked chapatti (cake of unleavened 
bread) and a handful of dhall (lentils), but even this 
feat the Gurkhas seemed to accomplish, judging from 
the sounds of laughter which reached us. 

After a night spent on deck, where we were glad 
to draw a blanket over us as morning opproached, 
daybreak again saw the Irrawaddy under way : but 
to describe each day’s progress would weary my 
readers. 

Suffice it to say that we reached Yuathil without let 
or hindrance. Minhla was passed on the port-side next 
morning soon after starting. 

Here, as may be remembered, took place (in Novem- 
ber 1885) the second fight in the recent campaign, the 
first having occurred at Sinboungweh, a few miles lower 
down. The remembrance was rendered the more inte- 
resting to us by the fact, that our ship, the Irrawaddy^ 
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had taken a leading part in the affair, and a corner of 
the fort still showed where her guns had left their mark. 

What changes had taken place in the country since 
that time 1 One could hardly imagine that the pretty 
and peaceful-looking towns with their graceful pagodas 
and rapidly extending houses had been scenes of dacoity 
and bloodshed little more than two years before. 

I believe that almost the whole trade of the Irrawaddy 
is in the hands of Chinamen, the Burmese being too 
indolent and indifferent to make any effort to retain it. 

Higher up the river the banks became less rugged 
than at Prome, but detached mountain spurs in the dis- 
tance more than compensated for this change in the 
foreground. 

“Popa” an extinct volcanic mountain 3,400 feet 
high, stood distinctly in sight with a cloud resting 
on its summit. It is densely wooded to the top, from 
which, I was told, the adventurous climber can look 
down into a cliasm of 1,200 feet of perpendicular des- 
cent, the arena of subterranean forces in a former age. 

As the sun was sinking we passed that city of desert- 
ed temples— old Pagmi— the soft evening light lending 
an additional air of melancholy to the graceful but now 
crumbling pagodas, from which, some two hundred years 
ago, thousands of worshippers had been wont to offer their 
tributes of homage and devotion to the great Buddha. 

I was informed by one of the ship’s officers, and have 
since then lieard the statement confirmed, that Pagan 
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contains nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pagodas, and I confess that when I was first told of the 
fact it reminded me of the story of the Yankee who said 
that he had killed ninety-nine duck with one shot, and 
who, when asked why he did not at once make it a 
hundred replied that he guessed he was not going to 
imperil his immortal soul for the sake of one darned 
duck.” Whether the number I have given is absolute- 
ly correct or not, it is an undisputed fact that about 
eighteen square miles are densely covered with pagodas 
in various stages of decay, although some are still in a 
wonderful state of preservation considering the total 
absence of any care. They were made out by the late 
Dr. Forchhammer, Professor of Pali and Curator of the 
Bernard Free Museum at Rangoon, to have been built 
between the middle of the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The city has long been uninhabited, all 
traces of even the dwellings of its former residents hav- 
ing disappeared. 

It must now be a paradise to an archocologist and I 
believe the progress of destruction is being materially 
hastened by the inquisitive and acquisitive Briton. 

The inscriptions on the temples are in Pali, now al- 
most a dead and arclmic language. Pagan at one time 
was the capital of a kingdom. 

With the pipes on deck playing “ The Campbells are 
coming ” we reached Pakokku, which was to form the 
first base ot operations, on the 14th November. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Chtn-Lushai Expedition, of 1889-90. 

Concentration of the Southern Chin Column at Pakdkku. 
and Advance to Kan. 

At Pakokku we found the remainder of the troops 
which were to form the Southern column of the Chin 
Field Force, or, as it was at first called, the Gangaw 
column from the original intention of making Gangaw 
the immediate base of operations, already assembled. 
The column consisted of the following troops : — Half 
battalion, King’s Own Scottish Borderers ; half battalion, 
Second Fourth Gurkha Rifles ; two guns. No. 1 Bengal 
Mountain Battery ; No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers ; 
and the Second Regiment, Madras Infantry. Colonel 
W. P. Symons, of the South Wales Borderers, with the 
temporary rank of Brigadier-General, had been invested 
by the Governor- General in Council with supreme politi- 
cal as well as military authority of this and the Northern 
or Fort White column in which Colonel Skene held the 
immediate command. 

Field service was ruled to commence from the 15th 
November, anc. the interval between that date and the 
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23rd November, when the first detachment started for 
Kan, was employed by the General Officer in Inspecting 
the troops under his command, issuing orders regai-ding 
transport supplies, and making other necessary arrange- 
ments ; while the regimental commanding officers took 
the opportunity of giving their men a few route marches 
to prepare them for the journey. 

A month’s travelling by rail and steamer and halt- 
ing at Pakokku in a temperature only suited for a Stras- 
bourg goose had not been a good preparation for such 
a task as we had before us, namely fifteen days’ march- 
ing, without a halt, over an execrable road. 

The distance from Pakokku to Kan is stated as 1G5 
miles, but we all agreed that the official who measured 
it could not have been drawing travelling allowance. 

Before dissmissing Pak6kku from the narrative, it may 
be worth mentioning that we experienced a severe shock 
of earthquake there on the 23rd November, at 2-30 p.m. 
It lasted about four seconds, proceeding from north to 
south, and being sufficiently violent to injure several of 
the pagodas- 

The movement of the troops was arranged as 
follows : — 

(1) No. 6 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners, to start on the 23rd 
November. 

(2) General Symons and bis staff on the 24th. 

(3) One detachment K. 0. S. Bs. on the 25th. 

(4) Another on the 26th. 

(5) One detachment, 2.4tli Gurkha Uifles, on the 27th. 

(6) A second on the 28th. 
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(7) One detachment, 2nd Madras Infantry, on the 29th. 

(8) No. 1 Bengal Mountain Battery, two guns, with an escort of the 
2nd Madras Infantry, on the 30th. 

Each detachment was fully and independently equip- 
ped as regards medical and transport arrangements, the 
carriage up to Kan consisting principally of mules, which 
experience has taught are the best form of transport 
where the roads are passable for animals. 

The scale of baggage allowed was as follows : — 

OlEcers ... ... ... ... 80 lbs. each. 


Regimental Mess 


... 163 


Warrant Officers 


... 40 

»» 

Native Officers 


... 25 


British Troops 


... 25 

» 

„ Cooking Pots 


... 160 

per company. 

Native Troops 


... 20 

each. 

„ Cooking Pots 


... 80 

per company. 

Followers 


... 15 

each. 


No tents were taken, as temporary mat huts had 
been erected at the different halting places, and it was 
intended that the troops should construct shelters for 
themselves after they entered the enemy’s country, 
the difficulty of transpost precluding any other arrange- 
ment. , 

As regards ammunition, each man carried 40 I’ounds 
in pouch ; 60 rounds per man were carried on mules ; 
and 100 rounds per man taken to the base at Kan as a 
second reserve. 

In describing the march from Pakokku to Kan the 
experiences of one detachment will suflSce for all and I 
take those of i lie head-quarters of the 2-4th Gurkha 
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Rifles, which started on the 27th November, and of 
which I happened to be in medical charge. 

Up to Pauk, which is put down as forty-five miles 
from Pakokku, the route is over heavy sand in which 
walking, decked out like a Christmas tree as one is now- 
a-days, with Sam Browne belt, sword, revolver, ammu- 
nition-pouch, binoculars, compass, water-bottle, pocket- 
filter, haversack (containing plate, cup, fork, knife, 
spoon, &c. J, note-book and a few smaller sundries, while 
a Burman sun blazes overhead, is no picnic. 

The march into Pauk is the worst of the lot, includ- 
ing as it does, two fords of the Yaw river in which the 
water comes well up to the waist, while the current is 
very strong. 

The Gurkhas, however, appeared to think this the 
pleasantest feature of the march, and as they had to un- 
dress before crossing, the greater portion of the detach- 
ment was soon represented by a number of round black 
objects bobbing about in the stream, from which they 
emerged with evident reluctance. Pauk is the capital 
of Yaw, and, including its large suburbs, contains about 
1,000 houses. It is at an elevation of 628 feet. The 
post was garrisoned by 100 men of the 2nd Madras In- 
fantry under a British officer, and from the latter we 
receive d a most hospitable welcome. 

Up to Tilin the line of march runs west by north- 
and from Pauk to that post, 48 miles, the road crosses 
two ranges, the “ Pondaung and “ Ponya,’’ the former 
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about two and the latter three thousand feet above sea- 
level. 

After crossing the second range the Chin Hills come 
in sight. 

Tilin is on the right bank of the Maw,” the water- 
shed of which is formed by a spur of the Chin Hills, 
which curves round and joins the Pondaung. It was 
garrisoned by a detachment of the 3nd Madras Infantry 
similar in strength to that at Pauk. At the time of 
our visit Tilin rejoiced in two imposing institutions, a 
post office and a telegraph office, with their respective 
establishments complete, but here the arrangement end- 
ed ; for they neither received nor despatched letters or 
telegrams. I believe that the telegraph wire had been 
fastened to trees without the intervention of insulators, 
a method which did not suit a moist climate, sappy 
stem, and weak batteries. 

Opposite to Tilin for some miles the Chin Hills are 
uninhabited, but beyond that they are occupied by the 
Chin-Boks, the most southern of the tribes, and even more 
primitive in dress and customs than their horthern 
neighbours. The word bok ” is to smell or stink in 
Burmese, but whether the Barmans thus name the Chin- 
Boks on account of their offensive customs or dirty 
personal habits is not known. The Chin name for the 
tribe is Yo-6n.” 

The Chin-Bok and Chin-Mai (black Chins, a section 
of the Boks^ wcxuen tattoo their faces, which gives them 
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a peculiarly repulsive appearance, with the object, it is 
said, of rendering them less attractive to the Barmans, 
and therefore less liable to abduction. 

From Tilin to Kan, the route which, at the time of 
our march, was over a mule path and impassable for 
carts, runs due north through the Myittlia valley, first 
on the left and then on the right bank of the river, dis- 
tance 72 miles. This was by far the pleasantest part 
of the march, the country being more open and the road 
better for walking. 

The nights began to get a little cooler and the air 
drier. : previously the dews had been so lieavy that in the 
early morning the dripping from the trees resembled rain. 

Gangaw, where there was another post with 100 of 
the 2nd Madras Infantry, was reached on the 9th De- 
cember. This is a remarkably pretty place. The stock- 
ade, within which the Officer Commanding lived, was on 
the top of a high cliff overhanging the Myittha, and at 
the base of which there was a deep pool from which 
I managed to extract one fish of about 51bs. 

Aboutifiix miles from Gangaw, on the Pakokku side, 
we passed a small Burmese village called Kaukka, which 
was afterwards raided on the 26th December by a party 
of about twenty-five Chins, one man and one woman 
being killed. Opposite and close to the village of Kauk- 
ka there i^ a very peculiarly-shaped hill— Netoung— 
which, from the <lirection wt? approached, had a striking 
resemblance to a man^s face in the supine position. A 
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small white cloud rested on the upper lip and another 
round the cheek making an excellent imitation of mou- 
stache and whiskers. 

The temporary huts erected at the different halting 
places had been built by Burmese contractors under the 
direction of the civil authorities and were fairly com- 
fortable, being constructed to accommodate a detachment 
of two hundred men with followers. The roofs con- 
sisted of screens of leaves supported on poles, and the 
floor, which was raised two feet from the ground, was 
formed from split bamboo laid in close contact. A nail 
did not enter into the structure, the joints being united 
by sockets and fastened with bamboo fibre. 

The forest vegetation on the line of march consisted 
principally of bamboo, “sal,” and palm jungle, around 
the stems of the latter of which, in many instances, 
peepuls had twisted themselves, while the interspaces 
were tilled up with creejting and climbing plants. We 
also passed fine specimens of the tamarind, the leaves of 
which, in the absence of the fruit, are an excellent anti- 
scorbutic. Orchids flourished luxuriantly. The only 
fruits or vegetables we were able to obtain were water- 
melons, plantains, sweet limes and pumpkins. 

Rice, maize, gram, dhall and “ patwas ” grew in tlie 
cultivated patches. 

The country seemed to be the natural habitat of in- 
digo, for we noticed the wild variety growing by the 
roadside. 
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There was almost np sickness among tlie men on the 
march, and all the transport animals arrived at Kfin in 
good condition and with wonderfully few sore backs con- 
sidering the work they had been put to. 

The Burmese village of Kan is situated on the right 
bank of the Myittha river, lying in the middle of a valley 
of the same name, bounded by a range of hills on either 
side. The plain at the time of our arrival presented 
large fields of rice, then yellow and nearly ripe. Num- 
bers of palms, tamarinds and other trees were dotted 
about. The climate was pleasant but damp, and before 
sunrise heavy fogs hung over the valley. The eleva- 
tion' is 500 feet above sea-level. 

In addition to the Burmese inhabitants numbers of 
Chins, refugees from their own country, had settled in 
Kan and formed a colony of what were called “ tame 
Chins.’^ 

The post or fort, which was stockaded, had been built 
immediately on the river^s bank, tlie camp for the re- 
mainder of the troops lying forther north. 

Accommodation was provided for nine hundred men, 
and consisted of temporary huts similar to those de- 
scribed as having been constructed on the route from 
Pakokku. The oificers were congregated in an old 
poongyi Kyaung. The ford of the Myittha was at this 
time thirty-eight inches deep, and the current very strong. 
The river was subsequently spanned by a gabion bridge 
142 yards long, built principally by the men of the 
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Scottish Borderers, and in tlie. construction of which 
Private James Wilson was accidentally drowned. 

By the time the troops arrived at Kan about a thou- 
sand tons of stores had been collected there, chiefly 
througli the instrumentality of Mr. Holland, of the In- 
dian Marine Service, who, under difficulties that would 
have been insuperable to most men, had managed to 
work country-bojits up from Kalewa, where the Myittha 
joins tie Chindwin, a distance of 120 miles. The form- 
er is a most uncertain river, rising and subsiding so 
rapidly witli each fall of rain that it is impossible to tell 
for tliree successive days what the depth of water or the 
force of the current may be. 

It is, moreover, full of snags and rapids which, in many 
places, except for the small dug-outs called “Ibiidwins,” 
render navigation im|)ossib!e. 

Beginning at the end of August and contending with 
rain, sickness, desertions, and accidents, Mr. Holland, 
before handing over the duty to the Commissariat De- 
partment, had conveyed 551 tons to Kan for the south- 
ern column and 638 to Kalemyo for the northern column. 

His report submitted at the end of the undertaking is 
a most interesting one, and shows what a man who ap- 
parently did not include the word impossible in his 
vocabulary can do. 

Having now arrived on the border of the enemy^s 
country it will be well to place succintly before the reader 
the precise pLm and object set for the Chin Field Force. 
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As has been already stated, for some years the tribes 
had been in the habit of descending from their wilds 
and carrying off men, women, children and cattle from 
the Burmese villages. Those persons whom they could 
not carry off were slain, and their heads taken to adorn 
the villages as trophies. 

The captives were held to ransom, and if not redeemed, 
were kept and treated as slaves. At tlie time of which 
I write, two thousand such unfortunates were believed 
to be still in the possession of the Cliins. To set these 
free and put a stop for further raiding was the primary 
object of the Expedition. 

It was also proposed to expose, open out, and subju- 
gate the unknown country which lay between Burma 
and Eastern Bengal. 

We have seen that during the preceding season oper- 
ations had been undertaken against the Siyins and Kan- 
hows by a force under General Faunce, and that our 
troops now occupied Fort White in the centre of the 
Siyin country. 

The broken remnants of these two tribes still obsti- 
nately resisted us, and to further punish or conciliate 
them into an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
British power was one of the tasks before the northern 
column. Next to the Siyins cauie the Tfishdns, the most 
numerous of all the Chin tribes, and reported to number 
from 80,000 to 100,000 souls, with 8,000 to 10,000 
fighting men and guns. They were, however, of more 
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peaceful character than their northern and southern 
neighbours, and were not such confirmed raiders, nor 
had tliey so many captives. 

To the south of the Tashons lay the Baungshes, so 
nick-named by the Burmans from their wearing long 
turbans. This was the tribe with which the southern 
column proceeding west from Kan would first come into 
contact. Hfika and Yokwa are the head villages of the 
two most powerful sections of the Baungshe tribe, and 
after penetrating to the former, it was intended that a 
further advance should be made to the north against the 
Tashons, while tlie northern column from Fort White 
co-operated simultaneously in the movement. 

After the Tashons liad been dealt with, the troops 
were to return to llfika, and thence, having replenished, 
start west to meet the Bengal column from Chittagong, 
coercing the tribes and compelling submission to our 
authority on both sides of the line of advance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889-90.—(6(9?2i(/.) 

Advance of the Southern Chin Column to II aka. 
liawvan. 

The advance on Hilka from Kan commenced on the 
9th December with the despatch of a working party con- 
sisting of 127 Sappers and 103 Punjabi coolies, under 
Major Henry, Commanding the Royal Engineers, and 
guarded by an escort of the 2nd Madras Inflintry. This 
detachment with convoy monopolised the wliole of the 
transport with tlie Commissariat Department then avail- 
able at Kan. Owing to the depth of water and strength 
of current in the Myittha river all stores had to be 
hand-ported across, the operation occupying four hours 
and a half. 

The immediate task that Major Henry and his party 
had placed before them was to proceed to Kabo hill, an 
eminence of 2,050 feet, distant about ten miles from Kan, 
and to construct a mule road backAvards to the base, 
this being the beginning of the path AAdiich w^as intended 
to unite with a correspon*ling one from Bengal, and thus 
form a through route to India. They were instructed. 
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however, to make the road at first only just passable 
for laden mules, and to reconnoitre and fix the trace 
well ahead. The work up to Kyauk-pyo-daung at the 
foot of the Kabe hill, the first post formed, but afterwards 
abandoned on account of the scarcity of water, was com- 
paratively easy, but beyond that point greater difii- 
culties were encountered tlian had been anticipated. 
From Kyauk-pyo-daung the path rose to within fifty 
feet of the summit of the Kabci hill, where a signalling 
station was established, and then descended very abrupt- 
ly to the Laungat stream (a tributary of the Myittha, 
and taking its rise by two heads near Meshaung and 
Lamtuk), having to be zig-zagged down the whole way. 
From the latter point to Taung-wadet, six miles from 
Kyauk-pyo-daung, the road ran along the bed of the 
river, the rugged nature of the banks and surrounding 
hills putting an alternative route out of the question. 
The Sappers took three hours and some dynamite get- 
ting their own party through the last three miles. 

On the 13th December, 98 rank and file of the 2-4th 
Gurkha Rifles under a British Officer were sent out to 
relieve the detachment of the 2nd Madras Infantry and 
to assist the Sappers in road-making. On the same 
date Mr. D. Ross, Assistant Commissioner, arrived 
from Gangaw, having been recalled by the General 
Officer Commanding to act as political officer to the 
column, in consequence of Major Raikes having been 
invalided to England. Next day Lieutenant-Colonel 
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King-Harman, with two native officers and ninety-six 
men of the 2 -4th Gnrkha Rifles, left Kan for the front, 
with instructions to proceed direct to Chaung-kwa, tlie 
third post on the way to Yokwa, distant 23 miles, to 
make the road good backwards to Taung-wadet, and 
to reconnoitre forwards to Taung-tek. He was further 
directed to report as to w^hether he could employ 
British troops on road-making. Coolie transport only 
was taken, namely, 190 Khasia and Naga coolies, and 
fourteen days’ rations for the whole party. I accom- 
panied this detachment. 

We crossed the Myittha in dug-outs at daybreak and 
marched from the Chin bank at 7 am., all our baggage 
being carried by Naga coolies, who were tlie best with 
the force for this purpose. They belonged to the Taimg- 
kool tribe under the Rajah of Manipur, by wliorn they 
had been impressed for service, and had been sent up 
the Myittha from Kalemyo under Major Elliston, who, 
up to that point, had marched them round from Mani- 
pur, north of the Chiu Hills. The men were perfect 
savages in appearance, and, beyond a blanket which 
they had received from Government and which they 
discarded when any work was to be done, were in a 
state of nudity as far as the convenances of society were 
concerned; In addition to his rations each coolie re- 
ceived Rs. 10 monthly, half of which he had to hand 
over to the Manipur State. 

Our route was in a north-westerly direction through 
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sal jungle, with a mixture of bamboo and other trees; 
the last three miles being a gentle ascent round the 
right shoulder of the Kabc hill The first halt was at 
Kyauk-pyo^daung (white stone hill) where we found a 
detachment of our Battalion which had been left there 
by Lieutenant Hamilton, relieving the same of the 2nd 
Madras Infantry. At Kyauk-pyo-daung huts were 
being constructed by Burmese contractors for the ac- 
commodation of the troops. Our next march was to 
Thayetbin (mango tree), a most unhealthy spot in the 
gorge of the Laungat stream, 8| miles from ICyaiik-pyo- 
daung. After a short descent from the latter post we 
ascended the Kahe hill, rising 1,000 feet in about two 
miles. We then descended still more abruptly to the 
bed of the Laungat, and along the course of which 
the path proceeded to Chaung-kwa. This part of the 
march was extremely trying. In a distance of eleven 
miles the river had to be crossed and re ‘Crossed forty- 
three times, large boulders and a depth of two feet and 
a half of water in some places impeding progress. 
There was no accommodation for troops at Thayet- 
bin, and here, for the first time, I had an opportunity of 
seeing with what celerity Gurkhas can hut themselves. 
Within an hour from arrival in camp, and that after 
an uncommonly fatiguing march, they had cleared the 
ground and constructed excellent shelter for themselves 
and their officers. Under the kooherie the bamboos 
came down like a utumn leaves in Valhambrosa, and were. 
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immediately transformed into comfortable ‘‘lean-tos/^ 
At Thayetbin we found Major Henry with the Sappers. 
He and Lieutenant Hamilton with their men had been 
out frijtti 7 A.M. to 5 P M. clearing the road, which they 
had made passable up to the next post, Chaung-kwa, 
distant 5^ miles. We continued next day in the bed 
of the Laungat, which we crossed and re-crossed twenty- 
Aine times, rather to the detriment of our boots — no 
light matter in a country where ammunitions cannot be 
replaced. Our next halt was at Chaung-kwa (two rivers) 
at the end of a spur wliere two streams join to form the 
Laungat.. The ground on whicli we had to encamp was 
densely covered witli bamboo jungle, but in an incredibly 
short space of time the latter gave place to comfortable 
huts. 

In this march we were accompanied by Major Henry 
with 35 Sappers and 16 mules laden with engineering 
equipment. 

As the primary object for which Colonel King- Har- 
man’s detachment had been sent was already accom- 
plished, we proceeded, on the 17th December, six miles 
farther oi^ to a place called Taiing-tek, or more correctly 
Taopi-^kan, the former name being applied to a high 
hill immediately abo-ve, and almost to the summit of 
whhih"^<>^ had to ascend. As the route had not yet 
beemexplored, we were furnished with two Chin guides — 
ond^hwe Hlaing, a deposed and refugee chief of Yokwa ; 
the other a €hinm^ whom, for want of a better designa- 
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tion, we nicknamed Ch&k/^ a word which he was con- 
stantly using, and which we afterwards discovered to 
mean a rat, this animal being his favourite article of 
diet. Taung-tek is 4,500 feet above sea-level, so that 
we had to ascend a height of nearly 4,000 feet, this 
rise taking place in about five miles. The path was a 
mere Chin foot track, parts of which were quite impass- 
able for laden mules, and so narrow that the detachment 
had to march in single file, not a desirable formation 
where the enemy was expected to oj)pose us at any mo- 
ment. About a mile from Chaimg-kwa we came on the 
pine zone, the species there being the pinus khasiensis 
that which grows on the Khasia hills, and a little further 
on we found that the Chins had cut down large trees 
and thrown them across the path, scarping the latter in 
places to oppose our advance, but all in a half-hearted 
and futile manner. These obstructions we afterwards 
ascertained to have been made during the preceding 
October. From where the path began to descend to 
Taopi Sakan it was laid with “ panjis or pointed pieces 
of bamboo which are stuck among the grass with the 
intention of wounding the unwary intruder. Daring 
the excitement of a charge serious and even fatal 
wounds have been received in this way. On the 
present occasion the only person victimised was old 
“ Chok,’^ and he was probably thinking of rats at the 
time. 

Taopi-Sali5n, or Taung-tek as it was afterwards called, 
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is on a saddle-back on the north side of the hill, six 
miles from Chaung-kwa, and at an elevation of 3,900 feet. 
On arrival we found a Chin grass thatched hut on the 
saddle-back which would account for the name of the 
place, “ Sakan ” in Burmese signifying resting-place, 
while “Taung-tek” in the same language means high* 
summit. The ground on which we had to encamp was 
covered with stunted fir trees, scrub, and long grass, 
which it took some little time and trouble to get rid of. 
Lower down the sides of the hill there was dense bamboo 
jungle, so that we had lots of material wherewith to 
hut ourselves. The nearest water-supply was on the 
west slope, about three hundred yards away. 

As can be easily imagined, the sudden change from 
the close low-lying gorge of the Laungat to an elevation 
of nearly 4,000 feet on an exposed ridge was accom- 
panied by an equally sudden and trying change of cli- 
mate. A cold bracing atmosphere is the best for a man 
in robust health, but it is well known to residents in 
eastern countries that this very condition frequently deve- 
lopes the effects of malaria hitherto latent in the system. 
The Gurkhas had, up to their arrival at Taimg-tek, 
been remarkably free from sickness, but, soon after, they 
began to show signs of malarial poisoning, contracted, I 
believe, in the unhealthy valleys which they were obli- 
ged to traverse on their way to Kao, and the still more 
fatal terai in which they had been exposed since leaving 
that place. The rains had been unusually late, and the 
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season was consequently fully six weeks behind its 
proper time. At no time, however, did the Gurkhas 
exhibit a mortality or amount of sickness anything 
approaching that of some of the other components of 
the force. 

On the 19th December, Colonel King-Harman with a 
party of his men reconnoitred the road to Yokwa as far 
as the site of an old Chinra4 village, Meshaung, the 
inhabitants of which had deserted it ten years before and 
now formed part of the tame Chin settlement at Kan. 
The place is five miles from Taung-tek. Trees had 
been felled as obstacles by the Chins in dozens of places 
across the path, which, however, presented no great diffi- 
culties. Water was not found at Meshaung, but was 
known to exist near. 

At 5 P.M. on the 22nd our camp at Taung-tek was 
fired into — six or seven shots altogether. No one was 
hit, and the fire of the Chins was not returned, as the 
Gurkhas could see no one to aim at, owing to the very 
dense jungle which extended to within a few yards of 
our encampment and which there had not yet been time 
to clear away. Signal shots were fired by the enemy 
during the evening, beacon fires were lighted, and 
Chins could be seen moving with torches over the hills. 
There was, however, no further active manifestation of 
hostilities until Christmas Day, when one of our most 
senior and best havildars, Fateh Sing Newar, was shot 
through the right chest, and died the same evening. , {le 
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had been engaged with a fatigue party in the forenoon 
making a path to the water-supply, and while stooping 
to pick up his rifle, on the alarm that Chins had been 
seen, was hit in the back, the bullet emerging at the 
right arm-pit. The enemy had crept up unseen to 
within twenty paces of the covering picket. They got 
clear away from two small parties which were sent out 
at once to intercept them, and were afterwards heard 
shouting at the bottom of the ravine. Lieutenant 
Hamilton arrived in the afternoon with a detachment 
of his regiment, the 2-4th Gurkha Rifles, wliich had 
been engaged in road -making in the rear. Between us 
we managed to raise a pretty good dinner, but never, 
even in India where the day is generally a melancholy 
affair, do I remember having passed a more miserable 
Christmas. A Scotch mist had prevailed all day, but 
at night it passed into a regular downpour which 
continued without intermission until the following 
evening, soaking our kits and making us feel rather 
out of harmony with the supposed festive season. The 
depression was further added to by the intimation that 
poor Fateh Sing had died as we were rising from dinner. 
All road-making had to be stopped for a time on ac- 
count of the rain. 

General Symons who had left Kiln on the 17th Decem- 
ber, and had since then been superintending the work 
on the line of communications, arrived at Taung-tek on 
the 27th accompanied by Mr, Ross, Political Officer, and 
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Lieutenant Stewart, Orderly Officer. A few minutes 
before daybreak of the following morning, the Gurkha 
sentry of the north picket heard a rustling in the grass 
some yards below him. Thinking that the sound was 
caused by some animal, he threw a stick at the spot, and 
was answered by a shot, which was the signal for a 
pretty sharp fusilade into camp. The men first seen 
were coming round the north-east shoulder of the north 
hill, apparently in ignorance of the presence of the 
picket, and when discovered, bolted to join their comrades 
who were on a ridge to the north-west. From the latter 
position they were soon dislodged by a party of Gurkhas 
headed by General Symons, and fled beating a gong and 
shouting lustily. After a hasty breakfast the General, 
Mr. Ross and Lieutenant Norie with 70 Gurkhas under 
their Adjutant, Tj’eutenant Hamilton, advanced on the 
Yokwa road. Three miles from camp they met with 
two stockades, strengthened by an earthwork, thrown 
across the road in a very strong position, and behind 
which a large body of Chins were posted. A few 
volleys from a commanding spur changed the aspect of 
affairs, and we soon heard the gong and some other 
musical instruments beating a retreat. The Chin com- 
mander, when we subsequently came into more amicable 
relations with him, informed us that his army had num- 
bered 500, and that it had been the greatest battle and 
defeat ever recorded in the military annals of his country. 
Small as the affair appeared at the time, we after ward's 
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had the best grounds for believing that it had exercised 
considerable influence upon the political attitude and 
submission of the tribes. On our way liome old “Cliok 
caused some amusement by asking for a personal guard 
while he dug for his favourite prey, some burrows of 
which he had come across. On the same day a Punjab 
coolie wandering about by himself on tlie Taung-tek 
hill was shot in seven places by the Chins and his head 
taken. 

At Kan two Chins had arrived from Wimhla, a vil- 
lage on the road from Myintha to Haka, who stated that 
nine more of their party were in tlie jungle but afraid to 
come in. These men added that the Chins of Wunlila 
and Haka were anxious to make friends with the 
English. Oone of them was at once despatclied to 
General Symons at Chaung-kwa. 

Mules got into Taung-tek for the first time on the 3rd 
January, the Sappers and coolies having taken seventeen 
days to make the six and a half miles of road from 
Chaung-kwa. 

On the 1st January 1890, three officers and 70 men 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, under the com- 
mand of Major Stoney, left Kan, with orders to pick up 
Captain Johnstone and 25 men of the same regiment at 
Kyauk-pyo-daung, and proceed to join the advanced 
party at Taung-tek, which they reached on the 4th. 

Meanwhile things, from a sanitary point of view, had 
been going badly with the force at the front, on the line 
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of communications, and at the base, as will be seen from 
the following notes : — 

Oil the 16th December there wore sick at Kan, 7 Rritish officers, 
U British and 23 Native soldiers, 18 followers, 107 Punjab coolies 
and 25 bill coolies. 

On the 18th, 15 sick Punjab coolies were returned from the front 
to Kan, and on the 19th, 7 more. On the latter date 10 per cent, 
of the Gurkhas at Taung-tek were on the sick list. On the 20 ih, of 
the Sappers, 3 officers and 38 men were sick, with 40 per cent, of 
Punjab coolies, leaving not more than 100 men of Sappers and 
coolies combined to work on the road. Tlie Survey party had been 
delayed at Chauiig-kwa by fever among the subordinates. 

Oil the 21st, 5 officers, 8 out of 12 British signallers, 11 out of 50 
Borderers, 39 out of 12'> Sappers and Miners, lo per cent, of the 
Gurkhas and 52 per cent, of the Punjab coolies with the advanced 
troops, were down, principally with fever. 

In Kiln, 5 British officers, 27 British soldiers, 34 Native soldiers, 
31 public followers, and 33 Punjab and hill coolies were shown on 
•the sick list, to which number may be added about 50 British sol- 
diers and 50 native followers and coolies that attended hospital 
daily and were quite luitit for duty. 

On the 22nd, Private RafTerty, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, died 
at Kan of ague. 

On the 23rd, the state of sick at Kan was as follows 

Five British officers, 31 British sohiiers, 39 native soldiers, 38 
public followers, 29 Punjab coolies. At Gangaw there were 24 men 
in hospital. 

On the 24th, Private Dixon and Private Knowles died at Kan 
of ague. 

On Taung-tek hill. Captain Swayne, R.B., and Lieutenant Hutton, 
R.B., were both scnoo.s-y ill, and Captain Oldfield was also in bed 
with fovor. 
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The state of health at the advanced posts 

was as follows 


At Chauttg^hwa. 




Strength. 

Sick. 

King’s Own Scottish Korderers... 

11 

10 

2-4th Gurkhns ... ... 

.. 100 

25 

Snppers and Miners...* 

.. 143 

46 

Punjab coolies ... 

.. 370 

77 

Public followers *.« 

21 

3 

Hill coolies ... 

.. 307 

35 

‘ Private followers ... 

.. 20 

12 

At Taung-tek. 



2-4th Gurkha Rifles 

... ICO 

10 

Followers 

.. 50 per cent. 

On the 27th, there were sick at Kfin 7 British ollicers, 83 Boi^der- 

ers, 7 of the Mountain Battery, 9 Gurkhas, 

23 Madrasis, 44 public 

followers, and 11 Punjab and hill coolies. 



On the 28th, Private Whitehouse, King’s 

Own Scottish Borderers, 

died of remittent fever at Kan. 



On the 29th, the state of sick at Kan was as follows : — 


British Officers ... 


5 

Ring’s Owi: Scottish Borderers... 


86 

No. 1, Bengal Mountubi Battery 


7 

2-4th Gurkhns 


8 

2nd Madras Infantry 


23 

Public followers 


52 

Punjab and hill coolies 

• • ••• 

11 

On the same day Captain Oldfield, r.b., 

was ordered back to Kan 

on account of ilhhealth. 



On the 30th the state of the coolies at Kan was — 



Fit. 

Sick. 

Punjabis ... 

15 

32 

Kliasius ... 

... 24 

30 

Nttgas ... 

5 

49 
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On that date there died at Kan Lance-Corporal Kilbeck, King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, and a sepoy of the 2-4th Gurkhas/ both of 
remittent fever. 

On the 31st, of 7 Sapper officers, 6 were in bed. 

On the 1st January 1890, Lance-Corpor«# Goodwin, King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, died of remittent fever at Kftu. 

On the 2nd the distressing news was received from Kan that there 
were only 187 men of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers fit for duty 
out of 400 present ; also that 62 men of the 2nd Madras Infantry 
were in hospitfd at Kan. 

On the 3rd January, there being no sound officer present with the 
advanced three companies of the 2-4th Gurkhas, Lieutenant J. 
Stewart, 5th Gurkhas, Orderly Officer to General Symons, was appoint- 
ed to do duty temporarily with them. 

On the 5th January 120 Kasia and 95 Naga coolies under a Lance- 
Naick of the 44th Gurkha Light Infantry were left on the Taung- 
tek hill, all more or less sick, and some in a dying condition. 

Tlie above tale is dismal enough, and it has to be re- 
membered that only the severe cases were shewn. Had 
every man who would liave been formally admitted into 
hospital in cantonrnonts been similarly treated in this 
Expedition, the latter would simply have come to a 
standstill. 

The cause of all this sickness was malaria acting upon 
the systems of men rendered susceptible to its influence 
by the exposure and hardships incidental to field service, 
and to a greater extent by the want bf suitable food, 
which, up to this period, had been unobtainable. 

On the 5th January, General Symons and his staff, 
with 90 men of tae King^s Own Scottish Borderers 
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and 100 Rifles of the 2-4th Gurkhas, left Taiing-tek 
for th^ Chining village of Rawvan, nine miles distant 
on the road to Yokwa. 

The advance at first proceeded through the Sapper 
Camp, which had been pushed on two miles, and to 
which the road had been nearly completed. Further 
on, the track ran along the ridge held by the Chins 
on the 28th December, and, leaving the site of Me- 
shaung village to the north,' went slightly to the 
south of west along a high ridge. The path for 
four miles was heavily staked with panjis, one Gurkha 
being severely, and one coolie slightly, wounded. No 
resistance was met with, although the guides expect- 
ed some to be oflfered at a high bare peak colled 
Forsong Klang, which w'as reached about six miles 
from Taung-tek. From this point a magnificent view 
was obtained. Kan could be distinctly seen to the 
east, while a vast extent of new country, consisting of 
range upon rangt? of high mountains, stretched away 
south-west and north-west. Below, about two miles 
off, wus Rawvan village, and a few people could be seen 
running away from their houses into the jungle. 

The only passive obstruction found was in the form 
of felled trees, many of which lay across the path and 
seemed intended more as a formal protest against our 
entry than in the hope of resisting the advance. For 
the rest of the march the path descended gradually. 
^The village was found unoccupied except by a few goats, 
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pigs and fowls, which were soon disposed of by the 
. Borderers and Gurkhas. It consisted .of forty-five 
houses, some of them substantially built of planks for 
floors and walls, and well roofed with thatch. The 
houses were much on tlie same plan as those of the 
Siyin Chins, although inferior in construction and 
finish. Each dwelling consisted of three or four rooms, 
in all 40 to 60 feet long, the latter being connected by 
a single round hole feet in diameter which led from 
the one to the other. Every house was decorated witli 
skulls of bison, buffalo, deer of all kinds, pigs, dogs 
and birds; also with bright-coloured birds^ feathers; and 
the residences of the Chiefs were marked by superior 
size and construction. Aqueducts made of bamboo led 
a good water-supply to each house. The village was 
situated on the northern side of a steep hill, and, as 
each house stood on a terrace formed by cutting into 
the slope, the area occupied was considerable. The 
only point furnished with defences was the approach, 
which consisted of a sort of tunnel formed of logs and 
rocks and roofed above with logs. The inhabitants 
of Rawvan consist almost entirely of Chinm^s who 
acknowledge Yokwa as their head, and who are 
looked down upon and lorded over by the Baungshes. 
Quantities of beans and some grain were found in and 
near the village ; also an excellent forge with feather 
piston bellows such as is generally used in Burma, from 
which countiy tiv'' Chirs obtain nearly all their iron. 
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On the following day, the 6th, the General and Mr. 
Ross, with an escort of Borderers and Gurkhas, recon- 
noitred five miles towards Yokwa. The first two miles 
were found easy-going, through thin forest jungle and 
tall grass ; then a steep descent into a deep valley and 
corresponding rise to a ridge, on the top of which, 
among numbers of pine trees, was a stone-faced plat- 
form with a large pointed -stone 7-^- feet high in the 
centre. This was said to be a rest and eating-place. 
Across another ravine there was a ridge supposed to be 
only one mile from Yokwa. In the Yokwa fields the 
party placed a notice written in Burmese, in the hope 
that some of the captives might be able to read and 
translate it to the Chins, to the eflect that the Yokwa 
Chiefs had been foolish and permitted their young 
men to attack and oppose usj but that we sliould think 
little of this provided tliey came in and submitted, &c. 

The policy pursued by General Symons was to be 
very careful not to th.reaten what he could not enforce, 
not to drive the Chins to despair by burning their 
villages and wrecking their property, and to lose no 
opportunity of trying to get into touch with those 
singularly shy and wild people. 

In the return to camp a better trace for another road 
was looked for through the small Baungshe village of 
Faron. The latter was quite deserted, nor, with the 
exception of a few scouts on the hill-tops, were any 
Chins seen during the day. 
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Next day the covering party of the men engaged on 
road-making was fired into by three Chins, but without 
a casualty. An attempt was made to induce some of 
the Cliinm(5s to come in by calling to them from the 
hill-tops through the Chin guides, but without success. 
Reports were received that the escort to the hill coolies 
who had accompanied the force into Rawvan, had been 
fired on while rotnrning to Taiing-tek. 

On the 8 th two men came into camp who stated that 
they were delegates from the Y6kwa Chiefs and had 
been sent to enquire what was our object in coming into 
their country, lloth were young, one, called Naw L6n, 
being the adopted son of Lyan Son, the Head Chief of 
Yokwa, and the other, Lai Huet, who had lived at'Shon- 
sht, near Gangaw, for three years and spoke Burmese 
well They said ; “ We do not want to fight, but Wish 
to receive you as friends ; we have not received any gf 
your notices, and have no one who could read therJ^^ 
They also added that one of the chief reasons why thejr 
had come in to talk, was to save their villages from 
being burnt. 'Ihe General replied ; “ (1) If you build 
us a camp near Yokwa, to hold 50 officers and 4,000 
men, we will not occupy the village ; (2j that we should 
be in Yokwa in seven or eight days, as soon as we had 
finished the mule path ; (3) that we would make no 
treaty nor discuss terms with any but the headmen ; 
(4) that we were going on from Y&kwa to Haka, tliere 
to meet another army from the west, and then all go on 
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bo the Tash6n Ywama ; (5) that they had opposed us 
ind fired on our people, but that we had not burnt their 
spillages in reprisal, as we wished to give them a chance 
of making terms; (6) that if they submitted quietly, 
they would get much better terms than if they persisted 
in resisting us and then came in afterwards. 

- On the 9th January General Symons was visited by 
six more Chins. One was Ko-6k, the Chief of Pomlan, 
a small village of twenty houses, ten miles south-west of 
Rawvan. He wore a plume of feathers stuck straight 
up in his hair, said he was of Haka Chiefs’ blood, and 
was quite independent. He had come in to submit and 
save his village. He was told that his submission would 
be accepted, and that he would be treated well for com- 
ing in soon. At the same time the General Officer de- 
clined to discuss any terms with him until he had seen 
the Yokwa Chiefs, and asked him to come in with them. 
Ko-6k objected to the latter condition on the grounds 
that he owed no allegiance to Yokwa, and wished terms 
made separately with himself, thus confirming previous 
information about the Baungshcs, namely, that they are 
sub-divided into numerous independent septs without 
any responsible head. 

The Chins informed us that (a) the Chinmes of Raw- 
van had spiked the path leading to their village by order 
of the Y ok was ; (6) tliat when the Yokwas hgard of our 
advance into their hills, they sent to Tantin (Tlan Tlang) 
and other Chins for assistance, but received a reply to 

R, CL H 
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the effect that another army was coming from the 
west, and that in consequence they, the Tantins, had 
their own hands full ; (c) that on the 28th December, 
near Taung-tek the Chins had had 500 men engaged, 
and that they looked on it as a great battle and defeat ; 
that Yokwa, Thetta and Bondwa Chins had been en- 
gaged on that occasion ; (d) that the Gurkha Havildar 
had been killed on the 25th December by Thetta Chins, 
and the Punjab coolie on the 20th by Tinam people. ^ 

Next day the following deputation was received from 
Yokwa : Ratiaw, a representative Head Chief of Y6kwa ; 
Tehet, a smaller Chief ; Ranwe, son of Nitin, a Chief ; 
and six followers. They said that they had come to 
meet us and wished to be friends. On being asked if 
they were responsible messengers, and whether the 
Y6kwa people would accept and hold to any terms they 
agreed to, they replied in the affirmative, and said that 
they could make their people do anything they wished. 
They gave the following as the list of villages over 
which the Yokwa Chiefs exercised control, and from 
which they took revenue: — Y6kwa, Rawvan, Tinam, 
Hrongwin, Paron, Kawa and Lamt&k, seven in all. 

The General then explained that we had come into 
the Chin Hills to stop raiding all down the border, that 
we were going to make a good road from Burma to the 
sea on the west, that we were going to meet another 
force at Haka and go north into the Tash6n country and 
compel aU villages to submit to us. Then, the terms 
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on which we would accept their submission were read 
out, and each item carefully explained. They were as 
follows : — 

(I) To recognise the supremacy of the British Government 
by (a) paying an annual tribute, the amount of which 
was to be fixed, after our arrival at Yokwa, in money or 
in kind at the head-quarters of the Civil Officer, North 
Yaw, on or before the full moon in Nadaw in each year 
(about 1st December) ; (b) giving friendly reception at 
all times to British officers, and being responsible for 
their safety whilst in Yokwa territory. 

(II) As a punishment for having resisted our advance, and 
also for having murdered two messengers sent up with 
Shw6 Hlaing to ask them to come down to a friendly 
conference, they must now pay a fine, amount to be 
afterwards fixed, in cash or kind; an amount, to be 
afterwards fixed, to be paid to the family of the Gur- 
kha Havildar shot by them on Christmas Day, 

(III) To restore all Burmese captives at once. 

(IV) To e itirely cease from raiding anywhere in Burma or 

other British territory. 

(V) To assist us ir our advance through their country, 

(VI) To be responsible that no damage wus done to the road 

or telegraph wire. 

(VII) To give up the head of the Punjab coolie taken on the 
28th December, for burial. 

After this we explained what we would allow them 
to do if they accepted our terms, namely, on our side we 

(I) That we w.mld not annex their country, but would leave 
the administration of it in their hands as heretofore. 
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This promise was afterwards modified at Ydkwa on the 
25th January, and the following substituted “that we 
would annex their country, but, as long as they behaved 
well, we would not interfere with their villages or tri- 
bal organisation.” 

(II) That we would allow them to keep all their guns. 

(III) That we would do no damage to life, houses, or property. 

If any damage were accidentally done, that we would 
pay compensation. 

(IV) That we would pay a fair price for all labour and supplies. 

(V) That we would allow them to go down and trade in Burma, 

at times and places to be settled hereafter. 

(VI) These terms were subject to the confirmation of the Chief 

Commissioner, to hold good for three years, when they 
would be liable to revision. 

The penalties held forth for not submitting to the 
above terms were, that we would burn every village in 
the Yokwa circle, lay waste the country, destroy all 
grain and crops, and hunt and shoot the people like wild 
beasts ; also that, if after that date our people were fired 
at in camp or on the road, we would burn the nearest 
village without further warning. 

In reply to the above, the delegates said that they 
understood and would accept all our conditions because 
we were all-powerful, and they could not resist us. 
They were then further told to have all their Burmese 
captives ready for us the day we entered Y6kwa, and to 
build a camp for us at Yokwa, or that we should occupy 
their village. Ratiaw requested that when we advanced 
we should onlv bri/ig a very few troops, as a large 
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number might possibly alarm the women and childr en, 
but he was informed that we would bring what we 
chose, and that, as troops would be quartered at Yokwa 
for several months to come, the sooner the women 
and children got accustomed to them the better. The 
representatives acknowledged their inability to call in 
Thetta (300 houses) or any other villages, adding 
that they were not on very cordial terms with Thetta, 
although they had assisted them in trying to resist us. 
Finally, on learning that we were going to leave posts 
everywhere along the road, Ratiaw exclaimed: “It is 
your country now, you can do what you like. The 
road will be good enough for us to go down to trade.’^ 

Throughout the parley the envoy sipped tobacco-juice 
which is collected by the women, the sex to which smok- 
ing is almost entirely confined in tins part of the coun- 
try. In this way the Chin woman has to do double 
work. Her pipe consists of a receptacle into the top of 
which the stem and bowl of the pipe are let in separate- 
ly, so that in smoking all the tobacco-juice, &c., collects 
at the bottom. This fluid, composed of a mixture of 
nicotine and the saliva of their better halves, the men 
carry about in little gourds, using it as a liqueur and 
offering it to their friends on social or State occasions. 

In consequence of the apparent satisfactory result of 
the negotiations with the Yokwa delegates, General 
Symons on the next day sent the following message 
along the line of communications : — “ Yokwa has sub-* 
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mitted, and has agreed to all our terms. They have 
guaranteed that no more shots will be fired at posts or 
convoys. If another shot be fired, please bum at once 
the nearest village, except Rawvan, which is not to be 
destroyed except under the GeneraVs special instruc- 
tions, without further warning. Rawvan villages are 
working for us. Wc are reducing guards and sentries 
to low limits. Escorts should be reduced to only half 
previous strength.” 

Relying on the above, at Taung-tek on the following 
day Lieutenant Foster of the King’s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers accompanied by two other officers proceeded for 
a short walk. When a mile and-a-half from camp they 
were fired on, and poor Foster was shot through the 
head, his body being carried in by his companions. In 
retaliation the nearest village, Lamtok, was burnt on 
the 13th, but, as the houses were of the most wretched 
description, the punishment was not a severe one. 
It was afterwards ascertained that the men implicat- 
ed in the deed came from Thetta, although it is most 
probable that they had rested at Lamt&k on their way. 

On the 11th January messengers were sent to the 
former village to call in the Chiefs. They returned on 
the fourth day, and said that three Chiefs had accom- 
panied them as far as Pomlan on their way to come in 
when they were met near there by the three men who 
had shot Lieutenant Foster, and who persuaded the 
Chiefs to go birk on the grounds that it would not be 
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gafe for them to approach our camp after what had hap- 
pened. The Chiefs were then recalled with a message 
that they would not be held responsible for the act, 
and that safe conduct would be guaranteed them. 
Two minor Chiefs named Shain Byik and Van Duin 
responded to the invitation and came in on the 16th 
January, asking to be allowed to make submission on 
behalf of their village. We explained oar terms, the 
same as offered to the Yokwas, when they said they 
were sorry that they had resisted us, and that now, 
hearing that we were not injuring people or property, 
they . wished to surrender. They promised that no 
more shooting* should take place, either by Thetta people 
or in their circle, and understood that Thetta village 
would be burnt if any more resistance were offered to 
us. The delegates were desired to tell their Head Chiefs 
to come into Y6kwa on the 19th January with all their 
Burmese captives. 

This was the first occasion on which we received news 
of the approach of tne western column from Chittagong, 
the Thetta Chiefs informing us that the sound of loud 
shots had been heard at Saungkya, two days’ journey 
west of Thetta, and I have no doubt that their own 
conciliatory attitude had been stimulated by the fact. 

On the same day that we received the deputation 
from Thetta (lOth January) the telegraph wire was 
reported open to Taung-tek, and from that post the 
garrison at Rawvan received a reinforcement of 105 
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Borderers. On the 17th the force was further augment- 
ed by the arrival of 110 Gurkhas. 

In spite of a good deal of personal suffering from 
fever, Lieutenant Renny-Tailyour, k.e., had now man- 
aged to complete the survey as far as Rawvan, and Major 
Henry had made the road passable for mules all the way 
to Yokwa. Before, however, describing the further ad- 
vance of the column, it may be of some interest to take a 
glance at the health of the troops and followers. This, 
as far as the Gurkhas were concerned, had improved 
considerably, for they were now beginning to pull 
themselves together and throw off the fever they had 
contracted in the more unhealthy localities in the rear. 
The Borderers and others of the force, however, still 
continued to suffer severely as the following details 
will show : — 

Lance-Corporal Hunt, King^s Own Scottish Borderers, died of fever 
on the 6th J anuary on the My ittha River, en route to Kal^wa from Kan. 

On the 9th, 33 convalescents of the same regiment were sent on 
elephants from Kan to Myintha for a change. On the 10th, a sick 
convoy of 10 transport drivers, 10 Punjab coolies, and 8 dooly bear- 
ers were sent down the Myittha. 

Captain Gramshaw, 5th Battalion (City of London Regiment), 
Royal Fusiliers, died at Kan of remittent fever on the 9th. 

On the 12th there were ill at Rawvan — 

5 British Officers. 

24 men. King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

8 men, 2-4th Gurkhas. 

46 coolies, hill and Punjab. 

5 dot)-/ bearers. 
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On the same date 2 Engineer Officers, with 52 men of the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, and 2 Apothecaries were sent down sick 
from Kan to Kalfewa — 

Private Tanner, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, died of remittent 
fever at Rawvan. 

On the 14th there was sent from Kan to Kal5wa a sick convoy 
consisting of — 

4 British Officers. 

11 men. King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

16 men, Native Troops. 

6 followers. 

Before Colonel King-Harman started from Taung-tek on the 17th, 
he sent back sick 2 men of the Borderers and 20 Gurkhas to Chaung- 
kwa, and left 21 of the Borderers and 9 Gurkhas in hospital at 
Taung-tek. 



CHIN- LUSH AI HAIB ORNAMENTS. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889-90.— 

Advance of the Southern Chin Column to Hdka, 
Y6kwa» 

From Rawvan an advance was made to Y6kwa on 
the 18th January, the force moving in two columns, 
and fifty men of the 2-4th Gurkhas being left to gar- 
rison the former post. The first party, which started at 
9 A.M., consisted of the General Officer Commanding and 
Staff, 80 rifles King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and 103 
rifles 2-4th Gurkhas ; the second leaving an hour later 
was composed of 105 Borderers and 65 Gurkhas under 
the command of Colonel King- Harman. With the 
column were 410 hill coolies, 130 Chin coolies and 200 
mules. 

Although the path had been made passable the 
whole way, the Engineers had cut their road for 
only half the distance, and that the easier one. At 3^ 
miles we passed through the Sapper Camp, and at 
1| miles further crossed the Laivar stream, with 
a good supply of running water. This is one of the 
main sources of the Nanpathb River. Thence the path 
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by a steep ascent led up-hill to a well-defined ridge. 
The Yfikwa hill, representing as it does a rise of 1,100 
feet in 1;^ miles, was a hard pull for robust men, but to 
those who had been weakened by repeated attacks of 
fever it appeared insurmountable. Although thirteen 
weak and sickly men of the Borderers had been left 
behind at Rawvan, a number fell out on the march 
unable to keep up or carry their rifles. Out of 
twenty-three otflcers who arrived at Yokwa on that day^ 
nineteen had suffered lately, some severely, some sev- 
eral times, from malarial fever. 

From the highest point on the route a slight descent 
led to Y6kwa village, 1| miles distant. The troops 
encamped for the night on two ridges east of the village, 
some distance from an indifferent water-supply ; and 
although the spurs looked cold and cheerless in the 
dull light of a winter evening, we were glad to reach 
our sleeping quarters and make the best shelter we could 
out of the grass and stunted trees which covered the 
ground, for we had now left the all-useful bamboo be- 
hind us. A good many of the Yokwa Chins, headed 
by two Chiefs, met the force, in a friendly manner, on its 
approach. Not far from the village were seen some 
mythun and cows grazing ; and Chins were working in 
the fields gathering the late crop without fear. 

General Symons accompanied by Mr. Koss, Politi- 
cal Officer, visited Y&kwa on the following day. The 
village fronts north-west on the slope of a hill, and « 
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although it was said to consist of from 360 to 380 
houses, it did not seem to contain more than from 180 
to 200. The houses were of a much superior descrip- 
tion to those of Rawvan. Each had a separate court- 
yard. A great number were deserted, but others were 
seen to be occupied by men, women, and children, some 
of the girls being not uncomely. Near the east gate 
was the tomb of a Chin who had been shot during a re- 
cent raid in Burma. The body had been brought all 
the way home by his comrades for burial. As a rule, 
the Baungshe Chins bury their dead in the courtyards 
of the houses, but when a man is killed in a raid or 
fight he is buried outside the village on one of the 
paths leading to it. The entrance to the village con- 
sisted of a narrow lane, between stone walls, only cap- 
able of admitting men in single file, with open rafters 
overhead. Near it was a large tree with stone plat- 
forms at the foot, at which, when returning from a 
successful raid, the robbers were accustomed to be met 
by the women of the village, and where they fired off 
their guns in triumph. Close below there was a small 
tank, the water of which was considered sacred, and 
therefore not used for ordinary purposes. At the lower 
east gate there was a spot where the skulls of all tigers 
killed were buried. This animal appears to be regard- 
ed with some superstition, and its skull is never hung 
on the walls of the houses like other trophies of the 
* chase. The Herd Chief. Po Lyan S6n, seventy years of 
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age, received the party at his house, which was clean 
and well-built. The walls of the vestibule were crowded 
with skulls ; in front, those of seven elephants, and be- 
hind, closely packed, others of bison, sambhur, my thun, 
wild boar, buffalo, bear, monkey, &c. The old man said 
that the whole were of his own shooting, and boasted 
that he had himself accounted for 1,070 wild animals of 
different kinds. The village was remarkably clean and 
free from any insanitary conditions. The walls and 
floors (the latter well raised) consisted of wooden planks, 
while the roofs were of thatch. To burn such a village 
must be a heavy punishment, destroying as it does the 
work of years. 

Later in the day, Po Lyan S6n with four other Head 
Chiefs came into Camp to negotiate, some thirty minor 
Chiefs being absent. They said that they had all agreed 
to submit, but asked for five days more to deliver up 
captives ; the excuses offered for the delay being that 
most of the slaves were at a distance, and tha t the minor 
Chiefs did not recognise the central authority in such 
matters. The Chiefs were then told that the tribe would 
be fined Rs. 500, which would, however, be accept- 
ed in the equivalent of cattle and other goods. In 
the end it was settled that if the captives were not 
all restored in five days, on the morning of the sixth ten 
houses would be burnt ; on the morning of the seventh 
fifty houses; and on the morning of the eighth day 
the whole village, if they were still not forthcoming. 
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In leaving, the Chiefs promised us their best efforts to 
have our orders carried out. The fact that there were 
in Yokwa itself about thirty minor Chiefs, who all had 
a following and owned no central authority, rendered 
negotiation extremely difficult. For instance, those who 
owned Burmese captives said that they would not give 
them up at the request of the community, even to save 
the village, unless they were recompensed for their loss. 
In the same way with the fine. This had purposely 
been fixed at a very low figure, for the Chins had no 
system of assessing a fine or collection, nor means of 
making each other pay. 

Late in the afternoon, a Hilka Chief named Shu-Lut, 
a brother of Ron Hraon of Haka, rode into camp from 
Bwetet, and, having presented a pig and a gourd full 
of liquor, said that he had come to offer submission, and 
that the Haka people would not fight or resist us. Shu- 
Lut was a fine-looking man, of good manners, and lived 
at the Haka village of Bwetet to protect it from Y6kwa 
raids. He slept that night at Yokwa, and seemed to 
have no fear in passing from one tribe to the other. 
The blood feud between the Hakas and Yokwas is 
peculiar, and seems to be confined to certain sections 
or families, the villagers not infrequently intermarrying. 
The dialects of the two tribes are somewhat different, 
but undoubtedly the same language. Shu-Lut said that 
whilst we were in the country they would worship us 
as spirits or “ nats,” and he was only afraid that when 
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we went away we should cause them all to die or to be 
stricken with some fell disease. On the same day some 
envoys from Thetta also came in, but as they had not 
brought the Burmese captives with them, they were 
turned out without a hearing. 

On the 20th January General Symons reconnoitred 
the road onwards towards Haka. A well-worn path led 
away from Y6kwa village down and across a deep valley, 
in which ran a fair-sized stream called the Ein Var (‘ var’ 
being Chin for ‘ stream *), one of the principal feeders of 
the Nanpathe or Daung Var, as it is called by the Chins. 
Then the ascent led in a northerly direction to a ridge 
about on a level with the camp at Yokwa. This ridge 
forms the boundary between Yokwa and Haka territory. 
Bwfetet, the first village of the latter tribe, was seen 
about 1^ miles distant, lying in the bottom of a valley, 
and, beyond, the course of the path could be traced 
leading to Mingun village, which lay on the north side 
of another deep valley. From Mingun the road ascend- 
ed uninterruptedly to a higher range of hills, behind 
which lay Haka, and which shut out all view of the 
country to the north and west. A good many mythun 
in a semi-wild state were seen on the hill sides. The 
path from Bw^tet to Yokwa had been ridden over on the 
previous day by the Haka Chief already mentioned, and 
the sure-footedness and strength of the pony and the 
nerve of the rider must have been of exceptional quality. 
Next day the first instalment of captives was brought 
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in by the Yokwas in the shape of a small Burmese 
boy of seven, who could not speak the language of his 
native country, and who cried bitterly at the idea of 
being separated from his captors, who had probably 
primed him with tales of the horrible things that would 
happen to him if he fell into our clutches. 

A considerable number of Chin coolies were now 
employed in bringing commissariat stores into Yokwa 
from the supper camp, and seemed much pleased with 
their daily remuneration of four annas, although many 
of the Natives who frequented the camps with articles 
for sale appeared to prefer brass buttons and other com- 
modities to coin of the realm. As in more civilised 


countries the prices rose rapidly with the demand, and 
a day orlwo after our arrival a Chin had hawked round 
one egg for the modest price of a cardigan jacket, which 
I need hardly say he was unable to obtain. From the 


appearance of the egg in question he was probably charg- 
ing for a chicken as well ! The local supplies^ obtain- 
able were so scanty as not to be worth considering, and 
the officers and men may be said to have had nothing 
to depend on but their Government rations. 

On this date (21st January) information was receive 
through Tinam headmen that the B&ndwas would no 
submit, thus repudiating tl^y^ise they had made at 
Rawvan on the 17th. Dui^^e next three days a 
few more Burmese captives began to arrive. On the 
2‘indtv\: vibihlrcii were brought from Thetta by four 
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headmen, who swore that only one other remained in their 
possession. In the evening, however, one of the men 
confessed that they had two more captives, but begged 
that his name might not be given as the source of in- 
formation, as he had only told to save his house from 
being burnt. This punishment seemed the only one 
that appealed directly to the feelings of the Chins ; but 
experience with the Siyins and Sagyilains had shewn 
that when their villages have been destroyed all touch 
with the people becomes lost, their houses and their 
guns being their most valued possessions. 

Next day the Yokwa Chiefs brought in three captives 
(two children and a girl about eighteen), saying that 
there was one more in their hands, but that she was at 
Thetta, and could not be delivered up until the follow- 
ing day. They also brought one hundred rupees as the 
first instalment of the fine, and promised the balance 
at the time they were to give up the remaining captive. 
As a precautionary measure sentries had been placed 
on a herd of cattle grazing below the camp, nnd three of 
these were now converted into beef. Soon afterwards the 
remaining captive, making five in all, was given up, and 
the fine paid in full. The latter had, as we have seen, 
been assessed at Rs. 500 ; but as the headmen, after 
bringing in Rs, 150, had declared that they could not 
possibly rjiise any move cash, the remainder of the sum 
was accepted in kind, vi:., one fine bull mythun(Rs. 
100), and five sLialler animals (valued at Rs. 50 each). 

K, CL 


I 
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This day, the 24th January, was an eventful one in 
the history of Y6kwa, and the proceedings caused an 
amount of excitement among the villagers proper* 
tionate to the gravity and importance of the occasion. 
For us a further interest was added by information re- 
ceived that on the 17th East Sihanng village had been 
raided by the Hanta Chins and eighteen captives taken, 
a bold outrage considering that our troops were already 
in the country. Permission was sent to the Officer 
commanding at Sihaung to burn Hanta village, and he 
was at the same time requested to try to rescue the 
prisoners, if he could with any hope of success under- 
take the task. 

Permission was given to the P6mlan headmen, who 
had asked for it, to go down to Burma and trade. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chief and five men, without guns, were 
to proceed by the new road to Kan, Gangaw and Sh6n- 
sh^. It will be remembered that this village had no 
captives, and that the headman had come in readily and 
given assistance in calling in other villages. The day 
was further marked by a reconnaissance towards Thetta, 
performed by General Symons and one or two of his 
staff. The path for the first hour and three-quarters 
led up-hill to a ridge, probably 2,000 feet above Y6kwa. 
After a further march of one hour and ten minutes 
along a narrow crest, a point was reached^ from which 
Thetta was seen some 1,800 feet below, pleasantly situat- 
ed in a basin si rrounded by hills. Near the village van, 
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towards the south, a well-defined-stream,— the main 
source of the Zahaw Creek, which joins the Myittha 
near Gangaw. 

Another and final diplomatic interview was held by 
the General and Mr. Ross with the Yokwa headmen 
on the 25th January, in which the terms and promises 
made at Rawvan on the 10th were again gone over. The 
Chiefs were told that nothing now remained for them 
to do but show their fealty to the British Government 
by always receiving its officials in a friendly manner 
and by paying annually Rs.^100 or two mythun. On 
being, informed that the Hakas, Tantins, and Tash&ns 
would all also have to pay an annual tribute, they ap- 
peared to be perfectly satisfied with their bargain, and 
agreed to the terras imposed, promising to cease from 
all raids on British territory and to preserve uninjured 
the roads and telegraph wire. The Chiefs then asked 
if the troops would assist them in compelling those to 
return to their village, who might elect to live elsewhere 
in order to evade the obligations, and were told that, as 
all Chin tribes would be compelled to submit, it did not 
matter where the people lived. Before the interview 
closed, Po Lyan S6n requested that the murderer of 
his SOD, a Rawvan villager, then a refugee at Kan, might 
be handed over to his tender mercies, and it was only 
after it had been pointed out to him that the British 
Government had not asked for the surrender of any 
Chins who had of late years killed its subjects, and, 
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under the persuasion of the other Chiefs present, that 
the old man waived his claim. It turned out afterwards 
on inquiry that the alleged murderer’s father and 
another relative had already been killed in retaliation 
for the deed — a fact which did not, however, appear to 
satisfy the old Chiefs thirst for revenge. 

On the 26th the headmen of Seinkwa, a small 
independent village of 20 houses, lying ten or twelve 
miles north-east of Yokwa, came in and offered sub- 
mission. They said that they had no slaves or 
captives, had never raided* that they sometimes were 
obliged to feed Hakaor Yokwa people passing through 
their village, and that they only wished to trade with 
Burma. A delegate also arrived from Thetta to say 
that the villagers could not agree among themselves 
regarding our terms, that the majority were for submis- 
sion and giving up their captives, but that a certain 
number had one prisoner and would not release him. 
The messenger asked for a force to be sent to Thetta 
to compel the unwilling to come in, but was informed 
that the village as a whole would be held responsible for 
all its members, and that it must take the consequences 
of its obstinacy. Under the persuasion of Po Lyan 
Son, the Yokwa Head Chief, the Thetta Chins gave up 
three more captives on the 27th January, making five in 
all, and an expedition against them which had been ar- 
ranged to start on the following day was accordingly 
postponed. I.ie fi.ac was settled at Rs. 200, to be paid 
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in five days. One of the restored prisoners, a boy of 
14 or 15, had left Thetta under a compulsory oath not 
to give up the names of any more captives, a promise 
which, on arrival at Y6kwa, he promptly broke by nam- 
ing five. One of the Thetta captives stated that he and 
the four children had been redeemed by the whole vil- 
lage from their owners at Rs. 100 each; that the people 
fully expected their village to be burnt and had removed 
all food supplies and articles of value ; that they had 
70 guns and had been very boastful of their powers be- 
fore the aifair of the 28th December, since which date * 
their- valour had cooled considerably. 

There is little of interest to record during the rest of 
the stay of the force at Yokwa. On the 29th January 
a survey and exploring party, consisting of 20 men each 
of the Borderers and Gurkhas, under the command of 
Lieutenant Norie, Intelligence Officer, left Yokwa for 
Gangaw. There are three roads by which the Chins 
travel,— one the southern, by Thetta and Kapi; a 
second the central, running between Thetta and Raw- 
van through Bondwa ; and the third through Rawvan. 
The Chins said that the last was the best, and Lieu- 
tenant Norie had directions to follow it. The party 
reached Gangaw on the 4th February, and reported the 
road , ;s much inferior to that from Kan to Y6kwa 

On the 31st another party of 70 rifles of the 2-4th 
Gurkhas, under Captain Carnegy, and accompanied by 
Mr. Ross, Political Officer, left for Bwetet. A report was 
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received in the evening that Bw^et contained 46 houses, 
and was situated 200 yards above and on the north-west 
of a stream called Bwetet Var, then twenty feet broad 
and one foot deep. The villagers appeared alarmed, but 
received the party in a friendly manner. The headmen 
of Bondwa came in to surrender, on the 1st February, 
with two Burmese grown-up captives, who gave the 
names of twenty more prisoners in that village. The 
Y6kwa Chief, Po Lyan Son, pleaded for the saving 
of Bondwa from burning, saying that he would compel 
the villagers to give up all their captives. Mr. Ross 
returned from Bwetet on the 3rd February, and re- 
ported that on the evening of the 2nd he had had a 
very satisfactory interview with twelve Haka Chiefs 
and a crowd of minor notabilities. The Chiefs were ac- 
companied by 200 armed men who remained 800 yards 
off during the interview. The discussion of terms was, 
however, postponed until the head-quarters of the force 
should arrive at their village. La Byit, a Haka Chief, 
the father of Lwfe Sin, the leading Haka headman, after 
the interview admitted that the late raid on Sihaung 
had been perpetrated by Haka Chins. On the 4th 
February the Thetta headmen paid up Rs. 200, the 
fine imposed, and were sent back to get Rs. 25 more 
for being three days behind the time agreed upon, On 
the same day two Burmese captives, a boy and a girl, 
were given up from BOndwa, and handed over to their 
parents who were in camp, the restoration being rather 
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a teaching scene. The headmen of Bw6nl&n, a small 
independent village of 30 houses two days’ journey 
south of Y6kwa, came in on the 6th and tendered their 
submission which was accepted. Next day Hmaika, 
another small independent village of 20 houses near 
Wunhla, followed their example, and the Thettas sent a 
small mythun, in place of Ks. 25, the balance of fine 
due, again denying that they had any more captives. 
In this case Thetta was informed that no one from the 
village would be allowed to trade with the Burma frontier 
villages, until such time as all captives were restored. 

On the 11th February theYOkwa Chiefs, having heard 
that the head-quarters were going to move on to Bwbtet 
on the following day, came into camp and asked that 
the usual Chin ceremony of swearing an oath to cement 
friendship, or “thissa” as it is called, might be observed. 
General Symons and Mr. Ross had agreed not to con- 
sent to this, because it was a bond that could only be 
made between equals. The fact of the Chins asking for 
the oath to be taken, however, placed them as suitors in 
inferior rank, and consent was given. After the various 
points and terms to be observed on both sides had been 
again explamed, and it being pressed on their minds 
that all captives must be given up, the following inter- 
esiing ceremony was gone through. The Chins brought 
a half-grown pig and a fine cock. The former was 
securely tied and laid on its side. The principal head- 
man then stood with a cup of liquor, which he slowly 
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poured over the pig, and swore an oath that they would 
all be good friends with the English, that they would 
cease to raid in British territory, and that they would 
not injure the road or telegraph wire, &c.; should they 
fail in any way, might they die as this pig and cock were 
going to die. After this one of the Chin interpreters, 
acting on behalf of the General and Mr. Ross, stood 
over the pig, and going through the same form said 
that if the Chins kept their oath, they would not be 
killed or imprisoned, and would be treated in a friendly 
way. The pig and cock were then killed, the former 
by being stabbed to the heart with a dagger, and the 
latter by having its head cut off. 

In the evening a most unfortunate occurrence took 
place by which a Chin slave boy lost his life. A ser- 
vant cleaning a revolver, and supposing it to be empty, 
pointed it at the boy, who was looking on, and pulled 
the trigger. The revolver was loaded in one chamber, 
and the cartridge being opposite the hammer exploded, 
the bullet passing through the boy’s chest and killing 
him almost instantaneously. The headmen were im- 
mediately sent for, and the accident explained to them. 
They took it much to heart, refused to be comforted, 
and demanded the life of the man who fired the shot. 
They said blood for blood was tlie Chiu custom, and 
they at once interpreted the incident as an indication 
that their '' nats ” or .spirits had taken this early oppor- 
tunity of showing their displeasure of the oath that 
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had been sworn that day. It was explained to the 
Chiefs that the English people also had customs, and 
for an accident that compensation could only be given. 
The Chins, however, refused to take money, saying 
that they were not in the habit of selling the bodies 
of their people. 

The camps at Yokwa had been placed on two ex- 
posed spurs at an elevation of 4,500 feet, and while 
we were there the minimum reading of the thermo- 
meter varied from 48® to 51®, the effect of the low 
temperature being accentuated by a strong breeze which 
usually sprang up about sunset. To men saturated 
with malaria, as a large proportion of the force were, 
this condition was a severe test. 

Before proceeding with the description of the further 
advance to Haka, I shall give a few data indicative of 
the sanitary condition of the force. 

Information was received from Kan that Private Belk, King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, had died there on the 17th January from dysen- 
tery, while at the same post on that date there were 2 officers, 21 
British, 31 Native soldiers, and 130 followers remaining in hos- 
pital. 

On the 21st there were sick at Yokwa 9 officers, 25 men, King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, 32 Gurkhas, and 31 hill coolies, with a 
large number more or less ill attending hospital for treatment. 

On thu 23ru at Y6kvva there were on the sick list 13 officers, and 
information was received that on the previous day 1 officer, 42 men, 
King s Own Scottish Borderers, 5 men, 2nd Madras Infantry, and 8 
followers had been transferred from Kan to Kal^wa. 
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On the 21st, previous to the departure of this convoy, there had 
been on the sick list at Ran 3 officers, 37 British soldiers, 31 Native 
troops, and 1 48 followers. 

On the 26th news arrived that out of 100 rifles of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, who were then marching up from Pakdkku to 
Kan, 12 had been left behind sick at Tilin. 

On the previous day there remained in hospital at* Kan 2 British 
officers, 22 British soldiers, 59 Native soldiers, and 174 followers, 
while the Borderers lost another man in the . person of Corporal 
Boddy at Chaungkwa on the 19th from dysentery. 

On the 27th Lieutenant Hildebrand, who was in charge of the Hill 
Coolie Corps at Kan, Yokwa and intermediate posts, reported that of 
his total of 741 men there were 252 sick and only 489 fit for duty, 
25 had died since their arrival at Kan, and 97 were pronounced 
utterly unfit, for further service. 

On the 2dth a sick convoy was despatched from Y6kwa to Kan 
consisting of 3 British officers, 19 British, 26 Native soldiers, and 
18 followers. 

On the same day there were sent down the Myittha River from 
Kan 3 officers, 15 British, 41 Native soldiers, and 14 followers, while 
there remained in hospital at that post 13 British, 21 Native troops, 
and 233 followers. 

There were 6 officers sick at Y6kwa on t!»e 30th. 

The following sick convoy was sent down the Myittha on the 
6th February, 3 British officers, 20 men. King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, 10 Native soldiers, and 81 followers, leaving 1 officer, 
33 British soldiers, 49 Native soldiers, and 196 followers in hospital 
at Kan. 

On the- 8th February the state was as follows 
Sick in Hospital, 

At Tdkwa, 3 British officers, 18 British troops, 42 Native troops, 
and 158 foiiowers. 
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At Kftn, 1 British officer, 43 British troops, 49 Native troops, and 
186 followers. 

At Thayetbln, 4 men, 2nd Madras Infantry. 

At Chaungkwa, 6 British troops, 17 Native troops, and 64 fol- 
lowers. 

At Taungtek, 6 Native troops and 13 followers. 

Af Bawvan, 4 British officers, 67 British troops, 126 Native troops, 
and 6 followers. 

Total, 4 British officers, 67 British troops, 125 Native troops, and 
427 followers. 

On the following day 21 British troops were transferred from Ean 
to Kal^wa. 

A farther convoy was despatched on the 12 th February, consisting 
of 10 British soldiers, 20 Native soldiers, and 10 followers, leaving 
28 British, 45 Native soldiers, and 203 followers sick at Kan. 

The mule path was opened into Yokwa on the 2Vth 
January, the last five miles of road having taken ten 
days to make. 

The telegraph wire was carried in on the same date. 

On the 30th the bridge over the Einvar stream was 
completed. 



CHAPTER XL 


The Chin-Lusiiai Expedition of ISSO-OO.-— 

Advance of the Southern Chin Column to Ildka, 

General Symons left Yokwafor Bwetet on the 12th 
February, and on the following day advanced on Haka 
with 97 men of the King^s Own Scottish Borderers 
and 117 of the 2-4th Gurkha Rifles. 

The road after leaving Bwetet went through the Sap- 
per Camp and then, crossing the Mingun Var stream by 
a natural bridge formed by the roots and branches of a 
banian tree, led steeply up for a mile. Thence bearing 
more to the west it ran along the side of the hill to 
Mingun, a village of 45 houses. From Mingun the 
Chin path led away fairly on the level, until in fifty 
minutes, a good stream of water was crossed at the foot 
of a steep rise. From this point the path ran up a long 
spur in continual ascent to the top of a high ridge 7,420 
feet above sea-level, and some 3,500 feet above the Sapper 
Camp. It was a hard climb for all but very sound men, 
and took the head of the column one hour and forty- 
five minutes m the stream. Twenty per cent, of the 
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Borderers fell out on the march. The troops were then 
halted for an hour while the General went to the high- 
est point of the ridge, and from there obtained a fine 
view of the hills to the north and west. The Chin 
guides pointed out a number of these by name, but 
none of them could be recognised by the Haka desig- 
nations. Leaving the ridge the track descended for a 
mile through forests which bore signs of exposure to 
much rain and mist. On leaving the wood, in fifteen 
minutes a good stream of water was reached, on the 
banks of which, on an excellent site, the troops encamp- 
ed for . the night about a quarter of a mile from and 
above Haka head village. The Chins came out to 
meet the column and appeared friendly. The chief 
points of interest gathered were that the Tash6n Ywaraa 
(motlier village), which was to be the next objective, 
was not more than thirty miles or three mnrches from 
Haka, and that Malliara Pui, where the Chittagong 
column was then supposed to be, was between fifty and 
sixty miles to the west. 

On the following day, the 14th, a number of Chins 
were in camp from early morning, and later an assem- 
bly of all the head Haka Chiefs was held, at which the 
British terms, intentions, and movements were explained: 
The first were as offered to the Yokwas, except that 
as the Hakas had not resisted our advance they would 
not be fined. In reply, the Chiefs asked for three or four 
days to consider, and at the same time requested that 
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the Chin slaves, who had run away from them and taken 
refuge in Burma, might be given up. They also wished 
to know whether such Burmese captives as did not wish 
to return to their own country would be compelled to 
do so. The Chiefs then retired, drank heavily all the 
rest of the day, and consulted. 

No better site than the one first occupied by the 
troops could be found for a permanent post, and it was 
therefore finally selected for that purpose. 

During the afternoon of the 15th February three 
Tantin, or, as they, call themselves, Tlan-Tlang, Chiefs 
presented themselves, and in the usual terms asked to 
be permitted to live as brothers and sisters with the 
white strangers. This was graciously accorded, and the 
following information gathered. The Tantins have the 
same customs, wear the same peculiar head-dress, and 
speak the same language as other Baungshfe tribes ; 
they live on good terms with the Hakas and Tash6ns ; 
they claim the following villages, but it is more prob- 
able that a large number, particularly those lying to 
the west of the Ti Pi river, are only so far subservient 
that they have occasionally to pay blackmail. On the 
east of the Tui Pui or Ti Pi (Tui or Ti being Chin for 
water) as the Hakas and Tantins called part of the 
course of the Koladyne, the latter tribe claimed— 

Houses. 

ISO 


Ttotin vr TIan-Tlanf: YwanuB 
Shopttm «*• ••• 
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US 


Bliihtau ••• 


... 


Houses. 

10 

Fardn ••• 



• •• 

so 

Ldndain ••• 



aaa 

10 

]jdn*l€r ••• 




100 

Ddo 

... 



100 

Tang-Zdng ••• 


• •• 

a.. 

100 

Bftnkwa 


a.. 


so 

Tiinka 


• •• 

... 

20 

Raakwa ••• 



... 

so 

Tao 

... 



100 

Hriankan •«. 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

so 

Bw^ or Bull ... 


• •• 

a.a 

20 

Sa-len or Sang-kal 

... 

• •• 


SO 

Hmdnlipl ••• 

• a# 

• •• 

... 

60 

Tlwa-lam ••• 


too 


60 

Ldng-aao 

... 

• a* 

... 

60 

TIanrwa 

• aa 


a.a 

60 

Tlangpi 



aaa 

100 

TIangbwk 

• •• 


... 

30 

Twong-Fyin ... 

••• 


aaa 

80 

Kwa-hai 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

10 

Hmanhai 

• a. 

aa* 

... 

80 


On the west of the Ti Pi river, Bamvi, Lakarr, Amet, 
Yaunglein, Taungmwa, Ngaipia, L&nswfe and Sabaung, 
the sizes of which were not given. The head Tantin 
Chief was called “Ya HAt,” or “Ya Hwit,” an individual 
who was afterwards ascertained to be identical with the 
Jahnta implicated in the attack on Lieutenant Stewart’s 
party. Tao is the most westerly village belonging to 
the TanibLns on the east of the Ti Pi. They called the 
people who lived to the west of them Tlaikwin, and 
said thst they wori large earrings. The Hakas called 
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Howsata’s village, which had been burnt the previous 
year, Wunlaipai, and Lyan Mo a Haka Chief averred 

that the village had belonged to him, and that he used 
to get revenue from it. 

Accompanied by a strong escort, taken for effect, the 
General and staff, with many other officers, visited 
Haka Ywama on the 16th. They found the village to 
consist of about two hundred fine well-built houses ly- 
ing sheltered under the Rong-Klang, and, like the other 
Chin villages already inspected, in a remarkably clean 
and sanitary condition. The women and children were 
in the houses and courtyards. The new village called 
Haka Kotarr is about one mile from the present Ywama 
and to the west. During the day representatives from 
three Haka villages lying to the north of the circle 
came in to submit. They stated that they had been 
greatly harassed by the Tash&ns, wlio had recently kill- 
ed eight of the tribesmen, and asked for our protection. 
Arrangements were completed for a reconnaissance to 
start on the following day (17th) to explore the roads 
leading north to the Tashon Ywama, but at the last 
moment the expedition was postponed at the very ear- 
nest entreaty of the Haka Chiefs, who, unknown to the 
General or the Political Officer, had sent a guarantee to 
the Tashons that no movements would be made against 
them, pending an answer to a communication that had 
been sent to the headmen of Minkin, the most southern 
Ta8h6n village. The Hakas also said, judging, I suppose, 
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from past experience, that their messengers would be 
murdered if faith were broken. Instead therefore of 
going to the north on the day fixed, General Symons 
with Mr. Ross, Major Ind, 50 rifles King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, 50 rifles 2-4th Gurkhas, and 100 
hill coolies, all that could be spared from the work of 
carrying provisions to the advanced troops at Haka, 
with four days’ rations, started to the west to explore 
as far as possible towards Malllam Pui and General 
Tregear s Camp on the Koladyne river. 

The party marched on the first day to Tantin Y wama, 
sixteen miles from Haka, on the second to Tlwalam, six 
miles further on, and on the third to Hmuntipi, thirty-three 
from Haka, to which they returned on the 21st February, 
In describing the route taken, I shall quote the report 
made at the time by the late Major Ind, Staff Officer. 

** The road ou leaving the post at Haka runs nearly level in a W. 
N. W. direction for about 5 miles, and is good for transport animals. 
A short descent is then made into the Boinu Valley. Tlie Boiuu 
stream, the most easterly tributary of the Koladyne river, flows 
south from the Tashon country, and is crossed at the sixth mile. 
The banks of the stream are steep, the water, now 30 feet broad and 
6 inches deep, flowing over a rocky bottom. Hence the path follows 
for 4^ miles the valley of Sa or Tsa stream which flows into the 
Boinu. The valley is open, and the path, which is excellent, crosses 
the stream several times. It then turns more west, and ascends a 
spur of tiio SnrangDvilon range some 2,000 feet above the valley. 
From the highest point crossed, the Rong Klang above Haka bears 
103®, and the highest point on the Tiriang Klang 274^ Passing 
[over the crest of this range at tlie 12th milo a long descent for S' 
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miles, steep in places, is made to a small stream, when, after a slight 
ascent one mile farther on, the Tantin Ywama is reached. The read 
throughout, with slight improvement in a few places, is passable for 
laden transport animals. 

“ The village, as all the other Tantin villages that have been seen, 
is built oil a minor spur running down the centre of a broad valley 
between the main ranges ; it contains 130 houses. The water-sup- 
ply is from two wells, one to the north-west, the other to the south- 
west of the village. It is not sufficient for more than 200 men, nor 
for transport animals. An unlimited supply is from the Lavar stream 
in the valley to the west of Tantin, and by the path 1 j miles from 
the village. The name of the headman is Ya Hut or Ya Hwit. 

“From Tantin the path descends easily to the Lavar stream IJ 
miles. The Lavar flows from south to north, then joins the Tya-o 
stream, and the two flow into the Ti-Pi river, near the Mer Chin 
village of Fanai (500 houses). From this stream the path ascends, 
very steeply at first, then easier, until the top of the Wish wip range, 
some 1,500 feet above the valley, is reached at 4 miles from the 
Ywama. From the point where the path crosses the crest of this range, 
the Kong Klang (about Ilaka) bears IIC®, the Pupi Taung (hill) 136®, 
and Tlwalam village 2G0°. The road then steadily descends for IJ 
miles to a small stream (running south to the La-aw river, aud thence 
into the Ti-Pi) where there is a fair camping ground in tree jungle 
with a good water-supply. The village of Tlwalam, situated on a 
low spur, is reached ^ mile further on. The road would require 
making for about 3 miles for transport animals. Tlwalam contains 
60 houses, and the villagers get their water from two small springs 
near the village. The name of the headman is Win Karr. From 
a stone platform on the spur immediately ubove the village the 
Sangal Klang Peak bears 243“, the north point of the double peak 
on the Tiriang Klfjig 241°, and the highest point of the same range 
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Ducks, fowls, goats, pigs, mythun, and cattle were seen in tlie 
village. 

“ The road ascends steeply to the spur above Tlwalam village, then 
goes down into a deep narrow valley, thence ascends very sharply to 
a ridge named Chin Klang, 3| miles above, aud from, the village of 
Tlwalam. It then descends gradually to a small stream with a good 
water-supply over a fair track for 3| miles. Tlieiice for 3 miles the 
road is good through open pine forest, with but slight ascents and 
descents, for miles till the Doorr-pai stream is crossed. The 
Boorr-pai runs from north to south, and flows into the La-aw, and 
then away south- west into the Ti-Pi river. There is a good camp- 
ing ground to west of the Boorr-pai stream, aud an excellent water- 
supply for a large force of men and animals. The village of 
Hmfinlipi is situated on a minor spur miles from the Boorr-pai ; 
it contains 60 houses. Water is obtainable from a well and a 
stream to the north of the village. 

“ The general direction of the whole road from Haka is W. N. W. 
Considerable work would be required to make the ascent of the Chin 
Klang passable for transport animals. From the furthest point of 
the road reached at Hmunlipi, the Sangal Klang bears 185®, the 
highest point of the Tiriaug Klang 222°, aud the Tao Klang 286°. 
Tao village was said to bear 277°, and Malliam Pui 2G5^ From 
Hmunlipi onwards the road was said to run W. N. W. through a 
gorge at the north end of the Tiriang Klang, and to the south of 
the Tao Klang, to the village of Tao, 11 miles, which contains 30 
houses. Then from Tao village to the Ti-Pi river, a long day’s journey 
for a Chin, say 14 or 15 miles. 

“The true Sangal Klang is also called the Saleu Klang from the 
village of Salen which lies on tiie eastern slope of the hill. The Tao 
Klang has been well ascertained to bo the Sangal Klang of the maps. 
The latter being a minor feature and much lower, could not have 
been observed from the north or west.” 
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Tlie Tantin people received the party well and accept- 
ed the terms, under which they might live in subjec- 
tion to the British Government, very readily. During 
the march representatives from many Tantin villages, 
indeed from all those wdthin reach, came in and made 
submission, and both the General and the Political 
Officer formed the opinion that the Tantin or Tlan- 
Tlang tribe w^ould give no further trouble, an anticipa- 
tion, which more recent events have shewn, was not 
realised. The Tantins said that they had not been ac- 
customed to trade with Burma, but would like to be 
permitted to do so, as w^ell as in the western bazaars. 
In their houses were seen china-plates, tumblers, bottles, 
lanterns, &c., which they said they had obtained from 
the West. They also professed themselves much afraid 
of the Chittagong column, -who, they had heard, were 
arresting and locking up certain Chiefs. This no doubt 
hastened their w ishes to submit and save their persons 
and their villages. 

In collecting information in the Tantin circle regard- 
ing the country to the w^est, much confusion wms caused 
on account of the Chins and Lushais pronouncing names 
and words somewhat differently, and thus rendering 
connection uncertain. For instance there seemed reason 
to believe that the chief “ Jahuta ” of the Lushais, was 
“ Ya Hwit or “ Ya Hiit,” the premier Chief of Tantin 
Y warn a. For record it was noted that he and his four 
sons. Van iirnon, Yair Lein, Rong Suom and Ken 
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Suit lived, and said they always had lived, in Tantin 
Y wama. 

At Tlwalam, Win Karr , the headman, told Mr. Ross 
that General Tregear had arrested Vantura, Ilowsata's 
brother, but that another brother, Do Kwe, had run 
away ; also that Vantura was a cousin of Ya Hwit of 
Tantin, and that Howsata was married to Win Karr’s 
sister, by name Ngwiii Dating. According to Chin 
custom when a man dies the next unmarried brother 
takes his widow to wife. (For a similar Jewish custom 
see Genesis, Chap. -xxxviii. ) 

On the 22nd February, the day after the return of 
the party from the Tantin country, information was 
received from Fort White that the Tashons had with- 
drawn their offer of assistance with coolies, and intend- 
ed to oppose the advances of the British troops. Also 
that the Tashons had given the Hanta Chiefs a guard, 
and had assisted them to build huts on the site of their 
village, recenUy burnt by Captain Hunter, 10th Bengal 
Infantry, from Siliaung. A reconnoitring party was 
sent out from Haka at daybreak to explore and report 
upon the road to the north leading to the Tash6n 
country. It returned in the evening, and Major Stoney, 
King’s Own Scotish Borderers, who was in command, 
reported that they had gone eleven miles out, and that 
with very liUle doing the road could be made passable 
for laden mules as far as they had gone. On the 
same day the heaaman of Haka reported that a man 
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in their village who had four grown-up sons and two 
Burman captives, refused to give the latter up and 
threatened, if force were applied to him, to shoot one of 
the English officers, and thus cause Hfika to be burnt. 
They were informed by the Political Officer that at any 
cost captives must be given up, and in a few days, or 
that measures would be taken to compel them to do so. 

Laden mules being now able to get into Haka and 
thus free the coolies from bringing up the food for the 
troops. General Symons was enabled to despatch on the 
23rd a party consisting of — 

25 rifles, King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

25 rifles, 2*4th Gurkhas. 

105 bill coolies. 

Snaull plane-table party witli Officers. 

Captain Ruiulall, 2-4th Gurkhas in Command. 

Lieutenant Stevenson, King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

Lieutenant Norie, Intelligence Officer. 

They were furnished with 12 days' rations and receiv- 
ed instructions to proceed, through Tantiij, Shopon and 
Tao, to the west until they reached General Tregear’s 
camp on the Koladync, or got into touch with his troops. 
The route directed for the party to take lay a little to 
the north of the line taken by General Symons in the 
former reconnaissance. This Expedition returned to 
Haka on the 3rd March, having done excellent work and 
added much to the knowledge previously gleaned of 
the country between Haka and the Koladyne river. 
From information received, Captain Rundall, whilst in 
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the Tantin country, was enabled to recover tlie lieads 
of Lieutenant Stewart, of the Leinster Regiment, and of 
the two British soldiers who had been killed with him 
by the Lushais on the 3rd February 1888. The heads 
were buried on the 5th March 1890 at Haka in a spot 
selected as a cemetery. They had been in the 'village 
of Tang-zang (Tinyin.) Captain Rundall also recover- 
ed, and brought into Haka, Lieutenant Stewart’s aneroid 
and field-glasses, two sniders and one Martini rifle, all 
of which had been lost on the occasion. The aneroid 
and field-glasses were given up by Lalwe, a very hand- 
some fine-looking young Tantin Chief. One rifle was 
got from the same village, one from Tlwalam, and one 
from lang-zang. All were given up at once when 
demanded, as well as a Burmese captive woman from 
the Tantin (Tlan-Tlang) Ywama. The party was met 
at Tao on the 26th February by Captain Hall and 60 
rifles of the 2 -2nd Gurkhas, with Captain Shakespear, 
Intelligence Ofiicer, and 30 Chakma coolies, from General 
Tregear’s forces, all of whom accompanied Captain 
Rundall on his return to Haka, where they remained 

until the 6th, when they started to rejoin General 
Tregear. 

On the afternoon of the day on which the above party 
started for Tao, two Burmans came up through K^n 
and Ydkwu from Sihating, without any escort, to look 
for their relations lately raided by Haka Chins, and this 
was accepted as a very satisfactory sign of the acknow- 
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lodgment by the Burmans of our power to protect them 
and reduce the Chins to order. A Burmese female 
taken in the late raid alluded to was given up on the 
following day, but as seventeen more captives belonging 
to Sihaung were known to be still in the hands of the 
Haka Chiefs, the latter were told that if all these were 
not restored by noon of the 25th, the tribe would be 
fined Rs. 300. They, accordingly, brought in fifteen on 
the date specified, leaving two to be accounted for, who, 
however, were given up on the 1st March. 

On the 24th February at Haka the first opportunity 
was offered of witnessing the obsequies of a Chin 
hunter. In the afternoon the camp was aroused by a 
number of shots to the south-Avest, and it was at first 
thought that the Chins had broken through the terms 
of peace entered into by them. About eighty men were 
seen firing away as quickly as they could load ; but 
it was soon ascertained that a mighty hunter having 
died in Hfika, these Chins had been out to slay a wild 
animal, in order that the spirit of the dead man might 
rest in peace. They had killed a fine sambur, and the 
shots were being fired to announce the success of their 
efforts. 

A second reconnaissance towards the Tashon Ywama 
was made on the 26th February by the General Officer 
Commanding and staff, with Mr. Ross and an escort of 
75 rifles, King’s O wn Scottish Borderers, and 110 rifles, 
2"4th Gurkhu'^ Their object was to explore the road 
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from Haka to the Tashon capital, and ascertain the in- 
tentions of that tribe of Chins. For some days attempts 
had been made to get into communication with the out- 
lying and southern border Tashon villages through the 
medium of two minor Haka Chiefs, who had^relations 
living in the Tashon village of Minkin. These nego- 
tiations were very successful, and were chiefly instru- 
mental in gaining a peaceful and complete result, in 
spite of repeated warnings given to the General that 
the Tashons were prepared to resist and defend the 
approaches to their capital in large force. It is prob- 
able also that the sudden and quick advance paralysed 
the action of the Tashons for resistance. In the four 
days out the bulk of the troops did severe work. In 
three days they marched 47 miles over steep hills and 
deep valleys, besides building themselves shelters. On 
the fourth day large escorts attended the survey and 
plane-table parties, by whom a good portion of a 
totally unknown country was plotted out and mapped. 
The river Pao divides the Haka from the Tashon 
lands. As soon as it was crossed a change was at once 
apparent In the greatly increased areas of cultivation, 
and larger and more populous villages sighted on the 
hill sides. It is certain that the eager desire shown by 
these villagers to submit arose from the fear of having 
their villages destroyed. Instead of opposition and 
flight and hiding, as was expected, the people, including 
women and children, advised and encouraged by the 
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Haka emissaries, remained quietly in the villages, nor 
had any food-stiiffs been removed from the houses or 
granaries in the fields. The behaviour of the people 
and appearance of their fields inspired the belief that 
they were peace-loving and industrious. It is matter 
of congratulation that the Tashons did not oppose us on 
this occasion, as, although the reconnaissance was only 
intended to gather information, if hostilities had com- 
menced they must have been pushed through. Any 
movement savouring of a retreat, or that might have 
been constructed so by the Chins, would have been 
an error. The road right into the Ywama was now 
well known. Tlirougliont its length no positions cap- 
able of a strong defence were observed by the party, and, 
with many populous villages on the line which had near- 
ly all expressed a desire for peace, it was anticipat- 
ed by General Symons that the warlike party known 
to exist would be suppressed by the majority. The 
Expedition returned to Haka on the 1st March. On 
the same date orders were given for a mule path to 
be made from Haka to Hairbn, 15|- miles on the 
Tashbn- Ywama road, to take on supplies. 

The through road. had been completed to Haka on the 
24th February, and was by this time two miles further 
on towards Tantin. The Sappers and Punjabi coolies 
worked under the very able instructions of Major Henry, 
Commanding Royal Engineer, who had devoted himseh 
with untiring energ} to the work. The 65 miles froia 
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Kyauk-pya-daung to Haka had taken 77 da^ys, or at 
an average rate of 1,234 yards a day. The natural 
obstacles had been great, but the farther difficulties of 
the undertaking, involved by the excessive amount 
of inefficiency due to sickness among the men en- 
gaged in the work, may be estimated by the following 

statement ; — 

The greatest number of Suppers working on any one duy was ... 81 

The least number of Sappers working on any one day was ... 46 

The greatest number of coolies working on any one da) was ... 327 

The least number of coolies working on any one day was ... 43 

, , ( Sappers ... 60*9 

The daily average of working men was < 1 ^ 7-5 

The question of the performance of ‘‘ thissa ” or 
swearing the oath of friendship between the British 
representatives and the Haka Chiefs had been urgently 
pressed by the latter for some time and duly considered. 
All requisitions for coolies, building materinls, or sup- 
plies had been met by refusal pending the performance 
of the ceremony. Chiefly on account of the oath of 
friendship’^ implying equality of the contracting parties, 
the General Officer Commanding had been at first ad- 
verse to its being taken, but the obstinacy of the Chins 
gained their desire. Pains were taken to explain to 
them that this method of ratifying the treaty was 
adopted only as a great favour to them, and that the 
supremacy uf the British authority over them must not 
be questioned. As the ceremony on this occasion 
differed considerably from that performed at Yokwa, 
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it may worth describing. By 3 p.m. representa- 
tives from all the villages of the Haka circle, in num- 
ber some 2,000 men, with a few women and children, 
had assembled, and sat in an orderly manner in the 
form of a square, round which the Pipers of the 2-4th 
Gurkhas marched to the great delight of the Chins. A 
large number were armed with guns and spears. The 
Chiefs were desired to sit under the British standard, 
which had been erected for the occasion, and the con- 
ditions of their submission to the Government were 
again read out to them. They swore to accept the 
terms. The paper on which these were written was then 
burnt, and the ashes thrown into a large basket-made 
vessel full of rice-beer. A large bull raythun was 
brought into the square, and being held by repre- 
sentatives of the Government and Haka Chiefs, a liba- 
tion of beer was poured over its head and horns. The 
oath of submission and obedience was now sworn by 
the Head Chief, and the promise given that, as long 
as the Hakas abided by the terms, they would neither 
be killed nor imprisoned, nor have harm done to 
their persons or property ; also that they would be 
allowed to trade in Burma when they had given up 
all captives. After two or three slight thrusts in the 
skin, to see whether the bull would bellow or not — the 
best omen, as happened on this occasion, being the sac- 
rifice without even a groan — the animal was killed 
by a Chin with a fepear. Its tail was then cut oif, and 
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all the principal performers in the ceremony were 
brushed with it. Finally the rice-beer and paper ashes 
were drunk, and the assemblage dispersed. 

The detachment of No. 1 Bengal Mountain Battery, 
under command of Lieutenant Pasley, r.e., arrived at 
Haka from Kan on the following day. The reasons 
why the guns had not been advanced sooner were, that 
there was no service for them to perform, that the 
feeding of such a large number of additional animals 
as necessarily accompanied them would have added 
considerably to the difficulty of transport, and that the 
presence of the guns might have had a disturbing influ- 
ence upon the Chins, an eflect which it was desirable to 
avoid as far as possible. 

During the stay of the advanced troops at Haka, their 
strength was increased by the arrival of further rein- 
forcements from the rear. Lieutenant Renny-Tailyour, 
u.E., Survey Oflicer, Lieutenant Norie, Intelligence Offi- 
cer, Lieutenants Hamilton, Stevenson and 20 rifles. 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Captain Rundall, Lieut- 
enant Battye, and 25 rifles, 2-4th Gurkhas, arrived on 
the 18th February from Bwetet. These were follow- 
ed by Lieutenant Malcolm with one Native Officer and 
42 rifles, 2-4th Gurkhas, on the 21st. The Gurkhas had 
garrisoned Taungtek until relieved by 50 rifles of the 
2nd Madras Infantry. On the next day No. 6 Com- 
pany, Madras Sappers and Miners, marched into Haka, 
strength, 5 British officers and 96 of other ranks. 
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Captain McArthur and 52 rifles, King^s Own Scottish 
Borderers, arrived at Haka from Kan on the 4th March, 
being the remnant of the detachment of that regiment 
which liad last been despatched from Kan, strength, two 
officers and 100 men. On the same day one Native 
Officer and 46 rifles of the 2-4th Gurkhas marched 
in from Rawvan, where they had been relieved by a 
detachment of the 2nd Madras Infantry. Such addi- 
tions were sorely needed to compensate for the numer- 
ous curtailments which had taken place. 

The health of the troops at the front was by this 
time considerably improved, but a good deal of sickness 
still prevailed at the more unhealthy posts along the 
line of communications and at the base. 

On the 15th February Lieutenant Pratt, King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, and three hill coolies were the only sick at Haka. 

The list at Kan on the 1 7th was represented by 2 officers, 27 
British troops, 35 Native troops and 94 followers. 

On the 18th the number at Haka had increased to 1 officer and 2 
men of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 1 man of the 2-4th Gur- 
khas and 10 followers ; while, on the same day, 11 sick Borderers, who 
had been left behind at Bwetet, were sent back to the second medical 
rest depot at Ydkwa. 

Reports were received that there were sick at Kan on the 20th 
February, 5 officers, including 2 of the King's Own Scottish Bor- 
derers and 1 Surgeon, all three fresh admissions. 

Lieutenant Denne was also reported seriously ill at Ohaungkwa. 
Eleven sick Gurkhas of Lieutenant Malcolm^s detachment were 
left behind at T;i.*i ^tek. There were sick at Haka, on the 22iid 
February, 2 King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 10 Gurkhas and 36 fol- 
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lowers, and at Kan, 6 British officers, 53 British soldiers, 42 Native 
soldiers and 203 followers. 

Lieutenant Malcolm, 2-4th Gurkhas, 5 King’s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers, 5 Sappers, 19 Punjabi coolies and 3 men of the Survey De- 
partment, wore sent down sick from Haka on the 23rd, and on the 
folio ft'ing day a report was received from Kan that Lieutenant Dick- 
son, Commissariat Department, and 45 British soldiers had been iu- 
valided to Kal6wa, and that there were still sick at Kan, 3 British 
oCffcers, 11 British soldiers, 22 Native soldiers, and 113 followers. 

On the 26th these numbers had increased to 5 British officers, 16 
British soldiers, 36 Native soldiers and 131 followers; 40 followers 
were n§xt day transferred to KaRwva. 

On the 4th March there were sick at Kan, 4 British officers, 32 
British soldiers, 67 Native soldiers and 275 followers (including 156 
Punjabi coolies); also in the Yokwa medical rest depot, 2 British sol- 
diers, 2 Madras Sappers, 2 Gurkhas, 12 Second Madras Infantry, 
6 public followers, 51 Punjabi coolies and 19 hill coolies. 

Oil the 5th March Lieutenant Malcolm, 2-4th Gurkhas, Lieuten- 
ant Denne, 2ud Madras Infantry, Surgeon Marder, Medical Staff, with 
25 British, 9 Native troops and 49 followers, Avcre transferred from 
llan to the base hospital at Kal^wa, a further convoy of 99 sick 
Punjabi coolies following them on the 6tli. 

On the 7th there were in hospital at Kan, 1 British officer (Lieu- 
tenant Norman, 2nd Madras Infantry), 9 British, 50 Native troops 
and 137 followers. 

Private Bowman, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, died at Haka on 
the 8th March of remittent fever. 

On reading the above numbers, when the original 
strength of the Southern Column is remembered, and 
further, that all men sent down the Myittha river to 
Kalewa were thenceforward absolutely lost to the 
Expedition, it becomes :i matter of some doubt and 
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speculation as to liow the remaining work of the under- 
taking was to be accomplished. 

The telegraph wire had been brought into Haka on 
the 15th February, and an office opened there. 



CUIN-LUSIIAI SHIELD AND SPEAKS. 


CHAPTER Xir. 


The Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889-90. — Contd. 

Advance of the Southern Chin Column to the Tashon 
Capital and close of the operations. 

The first objective of the Soutlierii Column had now 
been accomplished, and it only remained to carry out 
the second, namely, the advance on the capital of the 
Tash6ns, in which was to be simultaneously associated 
the Fort White Force under the command of Colonel 
Skene, D. S. 0. 

The Sappers had made the road passable for mules 
for a distance of nineteen miles, and, accordingly, on the 
9th March, General Symons marched to Hairon fifteen 
and a half miles north of Ha-ka with the following 
^orce : — 

100 men King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

164 „ 2-4th Gurkha Uitles. 

2 Guns No. I B. M. Buttery. 

Karon, 9J miles further on, was reached on the 10th, 
and on the llth the force advanced on the Ywama. 
The people appeared friendly everywhere and were not 
frightened. Two of the I’ead Chiefs of the tribe, Man 
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L6n and Sonpek, met the column, and, having tried to 
persuade the General not to advance as far as the Biluma 
ridge, which lies south of and overlooks the Ywama, 
pointed out various grounds suitable for a camp. Their 
wishes were not acceded to, and the ridge was reached 
at 9 A.M. The northern column was at once discovered 
near the village of Pate, about 8,000 yard^ off, on the 
slopes of the hills on the north of the Manipur River. 
Signal communication was soon established. The south- 
ern column halted itself on the northern slopes of the 
above-mentioned ridge, 1,000 yards north-west of the 
Ywama. A meeting of the Chiefs was called, and the 
following attended : Sonpek, Man Lon, Ka Lyan, 
Boimon, Whii Sc-ao, and a minor official called Shin 
Lay. When asked if they agreed to our terms, namely, 
to pay the fine of Rs. 10,000 and an annual subsidy 
of two elephant tusks and ten silk sheets, or their equi- 
valent, namely, Rs. 500, they said plainly that they 
would not pay an annual tribute, nor were they sure 
whether they would pay the fine, or any portion of it, 
or not. Their arguments were— that they had not got 
the money ; that they could not make rupees ; that they 
had got the few tliey had from Burma ; that they were 
asked to pay silk sheets, which they had to purchase in 
Burma, and that we had prevented them from trading, 
and so they could not get any ; that they were not 
raiders or bad people like the Siyins or the Hakas and 
Yok was, and yet they were being punished more severely 
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than these last two tribes ; finally, that the Chiefs got 
their sustenance from the villages, and if they paid it 
all away in a fine or tribute, that they would have no- 
thing to live on. Greatly astonished at the refusal of 
the Chiefs to accede to terms which they had long 
known, and up to this had not objected to, General 
Symons, having cautioned them to think again well 
over their refusal and the consequences it would entail, 
dismissed them. Their decision and straightforward 
boldness in giving it, when their capital was at the 
mercy of the united columns of the British troops, whom 
they had permitted and assisted to march on it, was a 
remarkable one. After long consideration it was decid- 
ed to adopt an expectant policy which, as will be seen, 
was favoured by fortune. 

On the following day, the 12th March, the Brigadier- 
General, accompanied by Major Henry, Commanding 
K'^yal Engineer, left camp early with an escort of 25 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers to meet Colonel Skene, 
0. S. 0., Coiuinanding the Northern or Fort White 
Column at the Nankathe or Manipur River. Imme- 
diately after leaving camp numbers of armed Chins ran 
towards the party from the Y wama and did all they 
could short of using force to prevent the General pro- 
ceeding. Their object was soon made apparent, as, after 
ascending the steep ravine side for a little, stone, earth 
and wooden breastworks were discovered, as well as 
wooden stockades, blocking in reverse and in all directions 
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the paths of approach to the Ywama from the north. 
Every point of vantage was protected with crow’s-nests 
and masked stockades. These continued in increasing 
numbers to tl\e river bank, across which, from the feet 
of rocky precipices to the water’s edge, stone walls and 
barricades had been built. At the ford leading away to 
Eatb village the river was 55 yards wide, 2 feet 10 
inches deep, and flowing evenly over a bed of shingle 
from west to east. The aneroids showed a descent of 
3,400 feet from camp, a distance of 3 miles. Colonel 
Skene with an escort of 50 rifles of the Cheshire Reiri- 
ment and 50 rifles 42nd Gurkha Light Infantry, soon 
arrived. He had experienced the same emphatic protests 
of the Chins against his descent to the river ; and their 
protective works, the whole way from Pate to the river, 
were even in greater profusion than on the southern side. 
The march of the Northern Column from Fort White 
had been perfectly peaceful, Chin coolies having been 
furnished daily. The health of the men had also been 
very satisfactory. Colonel Skene, who had had much 
experience of the Chins and their ways, was greatly 
astonished at the decision of the Chiefs and agreed with 
General Symons that it was probable that the Chiefs 
themselves were responsible for the opposition, and that 
the mass of the people were for peace and surrender. 

Before returning to the Southern Camp Major Ind 
made a very useful reconnaissance along the ridges lying 
to the west, south, and east of the Ywama. Good 
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drawings of the village and its approaches were obtained. 
All the ridges were stockaded and some of the works 
were well iionstructed, whilst all were well placed. In 
front of some of the breastworks were driven, in a 
broad band, large numbers of stakes, the size of tent- 
pegs and a foot out of the ground. Their tops w^ere 
not sharpened, but they would have acted as an en- 
tanglement. The descent from Pate to the river was 
3,300 feet and the distance 3| miles. The valley of the 
Nankath^ is deep and bold, and can only be ascended 
and descended in certain places. The river itself, as far 
as could be seen, flows in a succession of rapids and 
shallows. At the time of our visit it was fordable once 
at least in every 200 yards or so. 

Negotiations with some of the Chiefs went on in the 
afternoon. It was explained to them — 

(i) that the English Government asked for a yearly 
tribute as an acknowledgment of British supremacy, 
and as a yearly guarantee that the tribe would keep 
faithfully their promises to the Government ; 

(ii) that all the Chin tribes would have to pay an 
annual tribute ; 

(iii) that in consideration of their not having op- 
posed the advances of the troops, the terms would not 
now be enforced, but whether they agreed to pay an 
annual tribute, or any portion of the latter, or not, the 
columns would return to Haka and Fort White without 
injuring them or their villages, but that the Government 
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would be advised to occupy posts in their country 
until they submitted ; 

(iv) they were asked to consider whether.it was not 
better to pay a small annual sum rather than have 
troops permanently quartered in their country as those 
at H aka and Fort White. 

The advantages of submitting peacably were — 

(a) that their country would not be occupied ; 

(b) that they would be allowed to trade in the Myittha 
Valley. 

Tlie assembly was then dismissed. 

At 1 P.M. of the 13th the four Chiefs, including Boimon 
and Wun Se-ao, and some 20 minor men (all perfectly 
sober, not a constant condition on such occasions), the 
leaders of the war party, were received in durbar by the 
General Officer Commanding, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Carey 
(Political Officer with the Northern Column). They 
said : “We acknowledge that you have beaten us, 
that you are the conquerors ; but, as you are strong be 
merciful and reduce the fine which we cannot pay, 
and the amount of tribute which we ask to be allowed 
to pay once in three years; we wish to accept your terms 
and be friends.” They were told that the tribute must 
be paid annually; nothing else would be accepted. After 
consultation they asked if five full-grown mythun or 
in default Rs. 500 would be accepted. Being answered 
in the affirmative, they all promised to pay this and 
deliver the cattle or money yearly to the Political Officer 
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at Haka. This unexpected surrender and turn in the 
situation disposed most satisfactorily of the question of 
the annual tribute. 

Regarding the fine the Chiefs asked for a reduction— 

(a) because they had not the money and could not 
collect it in the tribe ; (d) because it was excessive. 
They also said that they did not possess any elephant 
tusks. The point was carefully considered. General 
Symons, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Carey were all of opinion 
that the tribe could not find the amount in cash. The 
Chins were asked what they had collected and what 
they could pay. They replied that up to that period 
they had not been able to collect Rs. 200 in money, and 
that they had 40 raythun ready to give up. Feeling 
certain that it would not be the wish of the Government 
to despoil the people of all their cattle, and taking into 
consideration that two very great points had been gained, 
namely, the unopposed advance on the Ywarna and the 
submission of the people manifested in their agreeing to 
pay an annual tribute, the General agreed to reduce the 
fine to Rs. 5,000 on the condition that this amount was 
paid before the Haka Column left the Ywarna, or within 
four clear days. If not then paid the whole Rs. 10,000 
was to be insisted upon. The concession was immediate- 
ly and gratefully accepted with its conditions, minor 
points were reserved for future discussion, and the 
meeting broke up. 

Next morning General Symons and a party of officers 
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from both camps, with an escort, inspected the sur- 
roundings of the Ywama. The Chiefs asked for the 
party not to go into the village, and, as there was no 
particular object in doing so, it was foregone. Certain 
rock figures that had been mentioned by Major Uaikes 
as being near the Ywarna were visited and proved to be 
merely natural conglomerate stains on dark grey per- 
pendicular rocks, without any shape or meaning. The 
modern capital of the Tashons, known in Burma as 
the Tash6n Ywama, though the tribe calls itself and 
the capital Falam,’' lies on the northern slopes of the 
Biluma range and 2,000 feet below its crest. Two long 
spurs, running down to the Nankathe Kiver, protect it 
on the east and west, whilst its northern approaches are 
defended by the river itself (called “ Rrun by the Chins) 
which flows in a deep valley 2,500 feet below the Ywama. 
Some six miles to the west the Manipur or Nankathe 
River makes a very bold sweep from north to east. Ex- 
cept from the north, the town cannot be seen until closely 
approached. On its southern side, a few hundred feet 
below the crest of the Biluma range, an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of the whole of the houses is obtained. .Nest- 
ling among the hilts at the foot of precipitous slopes 
lies the town. It has some 4.50 houses. The general ap- 
pearance resembles Siyin rather than Baungsh6 villages. 
A curious custom, different from that of all other Chin 
tribes, is that the bouses of the Chiefs do not exceed in 
size those of tiie rest of the people. Consequently, the 
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Ywama, which is built on three minor spurs of fairly 
even slope, has a uniform appearance, with the houses 
all standing at regular intervals. The present town, 
never before visited or violated by an armed force, has 
only existed for a hundred years. The original capital 
stood on the west of the present Ywama, and the reason 
for its abandonment, as given by the Falam, is that 
a beautiful Burmese maiden, finely dressed in silks and 
jewels, appeared in a cave in the rocks above the Ywama. 
Whoever looked on this Burmese Medusa, however, 
quickly perished ; hence the transfer of the town. 

In the afternoon three or four of the Chiefs again 
came to talk, and, being sober, a good deal of business 
was done. The tribute due at the commencement of 
the last cold season was paid in five fine mythun. 
They agreed to pay the fine as follows : — 



Ra. 

16 goafs 

... 100 

70 inytliun, nt lla. 65 each 

.. 4,550 

Oasli ... ... 

... 200 

1 elephant tusk ... 

... 200 

i. Total 

... 5,050 


They further agreed and promised never again to 
raid in Burma. They promised to be security for 
Hanta village that it sliould behave properly in future. 
They promised to provide 50 coolies to take a small 
party of troops from the Ywama to Sihaung, to be 
paid at the rate of Bs. 3 for each man for the three days. 
They agreed to send representative men back with the 
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northern column to try and get the Siyins and Kanhows 
to surrender. The question of how the English Gov- 
ernment was to communicate in future with the Tashon 
Chiefs was discussed, but no satisfactory decision could 
be arrived at, as the Chiefs stated that they had no one 
who could read or write Burmese, They were then 
given permission to trade anywhere in the Kale Valley, 
provided that they did not sell to our enemies. They 
asked leave to trade all the way down the Myittha 
Valley, but it was ruled that for a time they were not 
to go outside tlie Kale Valley. 

The northern column started on its return march to 
Fort AVhite on the lotli March, taking two Tashon 
headmen with them, and, on the same day, the Division 
of Mountain Guns and Detachment of Sappers under 
Major Henry left Tashon Ywama for Hfika. At noon 
some of the Chiefs came again, and, after paying in 
the Rs. 200 in cash, which they were very loth indeed 
to part with, ‘‘ thissa ” or the oath of friendship ” 
was performed over a bull mythun under circumstances 
similar to those observed at Haka. The Chiefs, said that 
if the Hakas had offered any resistance they would have 
fought also, that the defences around the Ywama had 
been all constructed against the English, and that since 
they had put the headmen of Mwebingyi and other 
northern villages in the stocks, to make them deliver up 
captives^ they — the Tashons — had never seen, nor had 
communication with, these men. It will be for the future 
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to decide whether this submission of the Tashbns, wrung 
from them only with extreme reluctance and sacrifice of 
pride, wdll be binding on them or lasting. The policy 
of accepting their surrender only at the capital was with- 
out doubt the most advisable. All previous treaties 
made with them were worthless, and, believing them- 
selves invincible and their country safe from invasion, 
would have been disowned on any requiring occasion. 
Before leaving the Ywama, the Chief, Boimon, and 
the Kweshein thugyi said that they would not give up 
the Shwegyobyu llintha, nor say where he was, be- 
cause they had sworn the oath of friendship with him ; 
but they promised that if any Burman dacoits came 
into their vilhiges, tliey would arrest and give them up. 
On the loth March a party of 50 rifles, 2-4th Gur- 
khas, under Captain Kundall, with Lieutenant Norie, 
Intelligence Officer, a plane-table section, and 40 Chin 
coolies, left the Ywama for Sihaung, and, on the same 
day, the Brigadier Commanding with the remainder of 
the column started on the return march to Haka. 
The rainy season sets in early in the Chin Hills, and 
already a few premonitory bursts had given warning 
that soon all military operations would have to be 
brought to a close. On the day the troops reached 
Haka, the rr ar-guard did not get into camp until 7 p.m., 
having taken 13 hours doing the 16 miles, so steep and 
slippery was the path. Some of the hill coolies were 
very much exhausted 
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Two havildars and 3^ sappers of the Burma Com- 
pany Sappers and Miners had arrived at Haka on the 
13th 5 and on the next day the following sick convoy 
had been despatched to Kfin : — 

Major Stoney, King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

Surgeon Maidment, Indian Medical Service. 

21 men, King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

2 „ 2<4th Gurkhas. 

2 ,, Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners. 

24 Nnga and 43 Punjabi coolies. 

The detachment No. 1 Bengal Mountain Battery, 
under command of Lieutenant Pasley, r.a., also left 
Htlka for Mandalay. 

The independent village of Rum Tlao, 300 houses, 
lying between the Tashon and Tlan-Tlang circles, sur- 
rendered on the 19th March. As nothing was known 
against this village, it was assessed to pay an annual 
tribute of one mythun, to which the villagers agreed. 

The transport being able to only just ration the gar- 
rison and followers then at Hfika and on the line of 


communications, it had become necessary to reduce the 
force on the hills to enable supplies for the rains to be 
got up. In consequence, on the 21st March, 

60 Rifles, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, under Cnptain Wool- 
combe and Lieutenant Hamilton ; 

3 Rifles, 2-4th Ourkhns ; 


6 Puitjabi coolies 

128 Hill coolies and 3 other followers 


j- under Lieutenant Reynolds; 


all of 'vhora were weakly and more or less unfit for 
further hard work, left Haka for Kan. 
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On the same day the Haka Chins brought into camp 
sixteen so-called Burmese captives. Of these, five were 
men and eleven women. All were dressed as Chins, 
and none had been raided less than fourteen years 
before. The men had all married Chin women, had 
their liberty, and wished to remain in the hills. They 
were allowed to please themselves. Of the women, four 
wished to return to their villages in Burma, and were, 
accordingly, subsequently sent down. The remaining 
seven women, who could not even speak Burmese, said 
that they did not wish to leave the hills unless their 
children were allowed to go with them. The Chin 
fathers of the children did not care one way or the 
other, but the owners of the women, who are all slaves, 
in whose houses the children had been born and then 
lived, objected to the children being taken away. The 
women, although slaves, were not kept in durance of 
any kind. They were not married to Chin husbands, 
and were only allowed to receive visits from their men 
at night. They were all sent away, and told that if 
they claimed our protection with or without their 
children they would receive it. 

Meanwhile good progress was being made on the new 
post at Haka. Buildings were springing up and thatch- 
ing grass being brought in by the Chins, who did not 
seem in the least put out at the knowledge that we were 
going to remain permanently at Haka. A garden had 
been fenced off and started. Heavy rain accompanied 
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by high winds and thunder was now of frequent occur- 
rence, and the final arrangements had to be hurried. 

Of the operations of the Southern or Kan Chin force 
little remains for me to add. On the 24th March, Lieu- 
tenant Hildebrand, with 240 hill coolies and escort, left 
Haka to proceed to Tao village, to meet the left wing of 
the 2-4th Gurkhas from the Chittagong column, and 
provide them with transport to join General Symon’s 
force at Haka. This wing was selected to garrison Haka 
under the command of Captain Drury, with Mr. Ross 
as Political Officer, while the right wing and head-quarters 
of the battalion under the command of Major Sir Chas. 
Leslie, Bart., was to proceed via Kan and Kalcmyo to 
Fort AVhite for a like purpose. The Chins were restor- 
ing captives, and faithfully fulfilling their obligations. 
A Pongyi (Burmese- Buddhist monk) arrived at Haka 
on the 24th March to look for his small brother who 
had been raided by Haka Chins from Minywa village in 
North Yaw two years previously. The Pongyi arrived 
safely without an escort. Three other Burmans had 
been taken off at the same time. One escaped, whilst two 
were ransomed at a total cost of Rs. 800. The fourth, 
a lad of twelve, was brought into camp and handed 
over to the Pongyi. On the 3 1st the Tlan-Tlang (Tan* 
tin) Chins paid in, their tribute for the previous year, 
three mythun ; and in mythun and paddy the value 
of Rs. 600 that they had been fined for the raid in 
February 1888 on liiciitenant Stewart and his party- 
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The Chiefs also said that they had ready to give up the 
six captives taken from Lai Seva’s village. They were 
ordered to deliver these captives to General Tregear at 
Fort Tregear. The Hiika Chiefs paid up Rs. 300 that 
they had been fined for the raid on Sihaung in the pre- 
ceding February. They also gave in two mythun that 
the head village had been fined on account of one of the 
villaj^ers threatening a Burman with a knife and beating 
a coolie. The whole lliika tribe, as a community, were 
purchasing from the owners the Burmese captives who 
were being given up. Three female captives were given 
up by the Haka village of Faron on the 13th April. 
On the same date Brigadier-General Tregear, with his 
staff officer, Captain Gwatkin, and the force as below, 
arrived at Haka from Fort Tregear. 

No. 2 Company Bengal Suppers and Miners— 10 < fficers and 33 

men, 

28th Bombay Pioneers — I officer and 32 men. 

Signalling party— 1 officer and 5 men. 

A survey party and medical establishment. 

Transporl —1 (dlicer, 89 mules and 3 ponies. 

45 public and 8 private followers. 

With the exception of General Tregear and staff*, 20 
rifles, 28th Bombay Pioneers, and survey party, they 
left on the 14th to rejoin the Chittagong Column. 

The active operations of the Chin Column were 
brought to a close by a reconnaissance made by 
General Symons to the south and south-west of 
Haka. 
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The party under him consisted of : — 

37 Rifles, King’s Own Scottish Borderers,, commanded by Lieutenant 
Stevenson. 

50 Rifles, 2-4th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant Grant. 

Lieutenants Renny-Tailyour and Bytliell, e.b., Survey Officers. 

Lieutenant None, Intelligence Department. 

Captain Burton, Staff* Ofiicer. 

Surgeon McGill, m.s. 

185 Naga coolies. 

As the report is of interest I shall quote it. 

Reconnaissance from Ildhi^ blh to \bth April 1890. 

Objects. — To explore the line of the Roinii River, south and west ; 
to visit and obtain the submission of numerous Chin villages lying 
iu the loop of that river ; and to prospect the country for a possibly 
better track for a road between Burma and Bengal. 

bill April . — The party under the command of Brigadier-General 
Symons left Haka, and marching south-west passed iu succession 
the ^^N6par,” “ Outi’' and Sorell” streams, all flowing west into 
the Boinu River. At the end of GJ hours’ marching and halting, 
or at 12 miles, the Boinu river itself was met, flowing south 
through a fine open valley. Where touched, the path crosses, with 
water at this season 15 inches deep and 30 yards wide, the banks 
12 to 20 feet high and 55 yards across, thence, following the right 
bank over low spurs running down to the river, Bwonlon village, 
70 houses, was reached at 2 p.m. ; total distance, 16 miles. The 
troops encamped close to, and south of, the village. From Bw6nldii 
a path runs east to Thetta, which is said to be a little nearer than 
Haka. 

bth . — The march was continued in a S.-S.-W. direction, still 
on the right bank of tho Boinu. The path crossed in succession 
ho “ Kookvar," “ Sli irlavar” and “ Silashivar ” streams, all run- 
ning into the Boinn, and which were separated by somewhat steep 
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pine-c^ad spurs. At the end of 9J miles the village of Doongvar 
was arrived at, and the camp was formed above the village at 
an elevation of 1,300 feet above the Boinu river, which from this 
point was seen flowiug away a little east of south. The water-supply 
at this camp was only sufficient for drinking, and for this purpose 
it had to be cut off from the village. Doongvar had 110 houses. It 
was known that there were three Burmese captives in this village, 
and after some pressing they were given up, — a man, woman and a 
child. From information furnished by the headmen, the original 
idea of tracing out the Boinu had to be abandoned. From Doongvar 
it was said to be four very hard and difficult marches, or about sixty 
miles to the most southern village in the loop. The information 
was that the Boinu river flowed in a southerly direction for this 
distance,' and then turned north. The villagers said that laden 
coolies could not follow the right bank of the river, and that a path 
would have to be made most of the way. They gave the names 
of four villages along the right bank of the Boinu down to its southern 
reach, the most southern being Lduchiu, and also the names of some 
villages on the left bank, and said that all these could best be got at 
from Thetta by paths along and above the left bank. After giving 
up the three captives the Doongvar people were given permission 
to go down to Burma and trade, with which concession they pro- 
fessed themselves well pleased. 

Itk — At daylight, 12 rifles of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
who said they were weak aod unable to keep up, were sent back to 
Haka with 21 of the weediest of the Naga coolies. As soon as they 
had gone, the remainder of the party turned west and ascended 
steadily for 3J miles to the top of the “ Yovailangklang,” which is 
the main rllge i aiming north and south down the inside of the 
Boinu loop. At the point where the path crossed the ridge the 
aneroids registered 8,400 feet, or 2,500 feet above Doongvar camp. 
Unfortunately, the hills were shrouded in thick cloud, and, though 
the Survey Officers waited ti’l noon, few observations could be taken. 

R, Cli 
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The descent to the west was at drat very abrupt through fine big-tre( 
forest, then at an easier gradient for four miles to the flouiishinj 
village of Laitat, 100 houses. Passing through the village the patl 
descends, turning south to a stream which at point of crossing wai 
4,000 feet below the crest of the “ Yovailangklang.” On the wes 
of the path along this section was a deep valley, down which rai 
a considerable stream, flowing south into the Boinu, called tb( 
Tanghorr. The path from the stream steadily ascended to the 
village of Aibur, 110 houses. The troops, bivouacked south of the 
village near good water, the day’s march being 14 severe miles. 

%ih . — Marching at dawn due south, at five miles the large village 
cf Shurngan, 200 houses, was seen two miles to the east of the path, 
and at 6J miles the considerable stream of Tiarrte, flowing south- 
west into the Tanghorr, was crossed. On the south side of the 
Tiarrte the path led up very steeply for 1,600 feet, and continued 
fairly level for nine miles south to the large independent village Nar- 
ing, containing 300 houses. Naring is built on a spur round the 
foot of which runs the Boinu, here flowing in a general direction 
from south to north, Duration of march, 16 miles. The Naga 
coolies all got in before night, but were very tired. In the four 
days from Haka 55J miles had been covered. During this last 
march at many places along the road-sido were considerable heaps 
of stones, explained to have been erected, some in honour and re- 
membrance of a marriage, others to mark the number of pots of 
liquor drunk by a man, or the number of mythun or pigs killed by a 
Chief, a stone for each. The Naring villagers were frightened at 
first, but gradually became friendly and more confident. Two hours 
were spent in looking for water, the village supply being insufficient 
and exhausted for the day. At last in a deep gully half a mile from, 
and north west of, the village, sufficient water was found, and the 
troops and coolies soon settled down. 

9^A.— Halted to rest coolies, whilst the Survey Officers went out 
on bill tops, and the (leneral and Captain Burton descended 2,000 
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feet west to the Boimi and explored the river as far as possible. 
At the point touched the bed was 2,275 feet above sea-level, the 
river having fallen 2,725 feet below the point where the Haka Tlan- 
Tlang road crosses it at six miles west from Haka, and 10 miles from 
its source. The river at Naring is from 30 to 60 yards broad, 
flowing through pools and over shallows. It had three times the 
volume of water as wIihu left at Doongvar. The banks were from 
120 to 200 yards wide. Four miles north of Naring the Tanghorr 
joins theBoinu, and from tliis point the Chins call the river “ Tipi" 
meaning “ great water” or ‘‘ big river,” whilst “ Boi” means chief 
and “ nu” wife. It is now absolutely certain that the Boinu and 
Tipi are one and the same and are the upper waters of the Kola- 
dyne river. From the junction of the Tanghorr and Boinu the 
river flows in a great bend to the south-west, and then trends away 
round to the north. Having returned to camp, the General and 
Mr. Ross hud a long talk with the Naring headmen. They said it 
was the first time that any of them had seen any Marang Boi ” or 
White Chiefs ; ” that they never travelled nor traded to the east 
nor west; that they made their own salt and clothes and had no wants; 
that they had large herds of cattle ; that they had no money, did not 
know the value of it, did not want any, and refused payment for 
goats, pigs, fowls and eggs, which they hospitably supplied ; that 
formerly they paid a yearly tribute to Haka, but had discontinued it 
for twelve years and were independent. Certain young Haka Chiefs 
tliat had accompanied the General professedly as guides and to see 
that no harm happened to the party were anxious for the “ Marang 
Boi” to pass orders that the tribute should be re-imposed. 
This was refused, as a matter of course, to the great delight 
of the Naming people, who in the next breath begged that the 
troops might go with them and compel some six villages lying 
on both sides of the Boinu to pay up old debts of a like 
nature. Naring village was assessed to pay the British Govern- 
ment one mythun in eaoii year The Chiefs agreed at once to 
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the terms, and said that they were astonished that they were so 
light. 

lO^A. — The return march commenced. The line to be taken lay 
north and west of the outward route. The Aibdr road was followed 
for 7 miles, when the path turned off to the north-west, and for 
5J miles ran down a spur to the Tanghorr stream, up the valley of 
which for another 4^ miles the troops plodded through the water and 
over boulders, and lay in bivouac for the night at the junction of the 
Tanghorr and Hlamp6 streams. Distance of march,. 17 miles. 

ll^A.— The valley of the Hlamp6 was followed for half a mile, 
when the path left the right bank and ascended almost precipitously 
in places, in others steeply, for miles to the crest of the Kw6pi- 
klang (Honey Hill) 6,000 feet above the sea, and 3,000 feet above 
the last bivouac. The Kw^jpi range runs nearly parallel to, and is 
lower than, the Yovailaugklang on the east (the meaning of Yovai- 
langklang is “ Klaiig ” the hill, “ Lang ” from which can be seen, 
“Vai” the north, and “Yo” the south Haka districts). After 
crossing Honey Hill the path descended through the centre of the 
village of Kabon, below which a halt for the day was made. Length 
of march, 7J miles. Kabon is a well-to-do village of 100 houses. 
Excellent Chin beer, pigs for the Nagas, hill rice, eggs and fowls 
were obtained. The afternoon was spent in gathering much infor- 
mation about neighbouring villages and the surrounding country 
from the intelligent thugyi of this village, 

\2th . — Starting at 5-30 a.m., the path was followed down a sharp 
descent almost to the foot of the valley of the Pai stream, when it 
turned north, and led at an easy gradient up a beautiful open valley, . 
containing open glades and park-like bits of pasture land and clumps 
of trees, for 7J miles to the poor village of Y^pai, 65 houses. From 
Y^pai the path led up a spur still going north to a point 5,850 
feet, where it descended gradually 1,900 feet to a village called 
Wantu, Many well built and large houses were noticed in this 
village of 100 or so houses, but as no water could be found, a halt 
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was not called till the Nuit*Var stream was reached, 1,500 feet 
below and north of the village. Total distance this day, 13 J miles. 

13^^, — The day*s march commenced by a stiff toil for hours 
up a hill north-east with a rise of 3,000 feet. From the top a very 
good path led at the end of 4 miles into an amphitheatre of hills 
with a delightfully green level and meadow-like central area of 
some 350 acres. From this oasis a very good road ascended gra- 
dually, to the well-situated village Hripi, 70 houses, facing north- 
east and standing at an elevation of 5,700 feet. Water was found in 
a ravine J mile south of the village. Distance marched 9 miles. 
At Wantu and Hripi, on commanding spots above the villages, small 
pagoda-like structures had been built of stone. Questioned, the 
villagers said that they were built in imitation of Burmese pagodas, 
but had no reference to religion. At Hripi a Burman captive known 
to be in the village was demanded. He was given up late in the 
evening and proved to be a Burman who had been many years with 
the Chins. He arrived in a state of great excitement and drew a 
dagger, with which he said he would rather kill himself than be 
taken back to Burma. As he was married to a Chin woman, he 
was allowed to gc in peace. 

Mth . — The march to-day was in a general direction of N.-N.-E. 
After 8 miles of up and down hills the village of Saungtia was 
reached. It coniains about 90 houses. Beyond the village the 
path ran fairly Jevel for ^ miles, and then steeply up-hill for IJ 
miles to the village Kusa, 35 houses. Water was found and a rest 
made close to, and on east of, this village. 

15<A.— The path from Kusa led very steeply up for 1 mile east 
from the village, and then descended to the Lawtehna stream, which 
flows into the Bomu. Distance from Kusa, 9J miles. At the point 
of crossing, the bed of the Boinu is 4,900 feet above the Sea. The 
nature of the stream and appearance of the valley are as before met 
with and described. From this point on the Boinu to Haka is 6 
miles. 
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The attitude of the Chins throughout the march was very friendly 
and their hospitality marked. With the exception of Naring, every 
village visited was tributary to Haka. A Haka Chief is said to “eat** 
a village, that is, he demands, and usually receives, certain food 
supplies yearly. An appeal to force to exact this tribute is rarely 
resorted to ; but there are no fixed laws on the subject. The tax, 
such as it is, is paid to the Chiefs as the original owners of the land. 
The general nature of the country marched through was very 
hilly with the systems running nearly north and south. The hill 
sides were covered, where not cleared for cultivation, with pine and 
open tree and bush jungle, except in a few places where fine woods 
and forests were passed through. It is doubtful whether the country 
would support a much larger population under the present wasteful 
vogue of cultivation. As far as could bo seen no better trace for an 
east and west road than the present Kan-Y6kwa-Haka-Fort Tregear 
line will be found anywhere within 80 or 90 miles south of Haka, 
The hill sides are more precipitous, and the whole country more 
broken up and tumbled than near, or north of, Haka. Careful 
observations with the aneroid record that, on an average, nearly 
9,000 feet a day were climbed by the exploring party and an equal 
descent made. The total length of the march made was 132 miles 
in 10 days. The plan was followed throughout the march of the 
advance-guard laying a trail of torn-up paper at every point where 
roads crossed, or the path might be missed. By this means, with 
one guide only, survey and detached parties and rear-guards were 
enabled to follow on often at many hours of interval.” 

The villages of Tlietta, Bondwa and Kapi were sub- 
sequently visited by Captain Jones, of the 2nd Madras 
Infantry, with a detachment of the 2-4th Gurkha Rifles 
from Yokwa. 

Thus ended the operations of the Chin Force, in which, 
although we all recognized that the work of subjugat- 
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ing the whole of the Chin tribes had not been complet- 
ed, the primary objects of the expedition had been car- 
ried out successfully with singular exactness in detail. 
As will have been gathered from the particulars given, 
the most formidable enemy which the Southern Column 
had to contend with was the excessive amount of sick- 
ness which dogged troops and followers from beginning 
to end. Out of sixty-nine officers in the column only 
seven managed to keep off the sick list entirely, while 
over thirty were invalided during the expedition, and 
the remainder, with few exceptions, had to be sent to 
England on medical certificate, soon afterwards. One 
officer died at Kan, and two (Major Stoney and Major 
Ind), shortly after the close of the operations, from 
disease contracted in the Chin Hills. 

The medical arrangements, which had apparently 
been based on the anticipation of a small percentage of 
sick, were as follows : — 

A general hospital at Myingyan and a field station 
hospital at Kalewa. These two received the sick from 
the Northern as well as the Southern Column. With the 
Southern Column there were further a section of a field 
hospital at Kan and one also later on at Haka, with rest 
depots at Chaung-Kwa and Yokwa, while at the in- 
|ermediate posts between Kan and Haka there were 
hospital assistants or apothecaries with a supply of 
medicines. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889 - 90 — 
Operations of the Southern Lushai Column, 

While the force from the Burma side was pushing 
its way into the Chin country, another, with one of the 
objects in common, namely, the construction of a road 
from India to Burma, was working from the former fron- 
tier, and termed the Lushai or Chittagong Field Force. 

It, too, consisted of two columns, a Southern and a 
Northern, augmented by a body of Military Police which 
was to co-operate with the latter from Cachar. The 
force was under the command of Brigadier- General V. 
W. Tregear, and was composed of the following 
troops : — 


Corps. 


Total strength 
in Officers 
and men. 

No. 2 Co. Bengal Sappers and Miners 


... 177 

3rd Bengal Infantry ,,, 


... 821 

Detachment 9th Bengal Infantry 

... 

... 801 

2.2nd (P. W. 0.) Gurkha Rifles ... 


... 779 

Half Battalion 2.4th Gurkha Bifles 

... 

... 369 

28th Bombay Infantry (Pioneers) 

••• 

... 731 

Chittagong Frontier Police 

Total 

... 202 

... 8,380 
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The Cachar Column consisted of 400 men of the 
Cachar Military Police. 

The above were distributed as follows : — The 3rd 
Bengal Infantry to garrison Rangamatti, Demagiri, and 
the line of communications up to Fort Lungleh. The 
Northern Column (with which the Cachar column was 
to co-operate) to consist of— 

250 men, Srd Bengal Infantry. 

300 men, 2>2n(! Gurkha Riflefl. 

100 men, 28th Bombay Pioneers. 

Half Co. (80 men), Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

50 men, Chittagong Frontier Police. 

This column was placed under the command of Col. 
G. J. Skinner, 3rd Bengal Infantry. 

The remainder of the troops, namely, half company, 
Bengal Sappers and Miners ; detachment, 9 th Bengal 
Infantry; half battalion, 2-2nd Gurkha Rifles; half batta- 
lion, 2-4th Gurkha Rifles ; 28th Bombay Pioneers, and 
100 men of the Frontier Police formed the Southern, or 
Haka Column as it was sometimes called, which was 
under the personal command of Brigadier-General V. 
W. Tregear, and also garrisoned the line of communica- 
tions beyond Fort Lungleh. 

The specific work assigned to the Northern Column 
was — 

(1) To punish Lienpunga for the raid on the Chengri 
Valley. 

(2) To punish the sons of Vutai for their raid on 
the Pakuma Rani’s villajje. 
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(3) To establish a permanent post in the vicinity of 
Lienpunga’s village, to be garrisoned during the summer. 

The main task to be undertaken by the Southern 
Column consisted of — 

1. The construction of a mule path to Haka which 
would there unite with that being carried on from Kan> 
and thus form a through communication between India 
and Burma. 

2. The establishment of posts on the route so as to 
secure complete pacification and recognition of British 
power. 

3. The subjugation of tribes as yet neutral, but now 
by force of circumstances brought within the sphere of 
British dominion. 

The troops were to be considered on field service from 
the date they left Deraagiri. As on the Chin side, no 
tents were to be taken, and baggage was to be reduced 
to a similar scale. With the exception of a break of 
about two miles at the Burkal rapids the troops and 
stores were conveyed by water to Demagiri, and thence 
pushed on by land to Lungleh, the most advanced post. 
Subsequently the transference of goods from Pesh- 
giserra, the point of disembarkation, to Burkal was much 
facilitated by the construction of a tramway on the 
right bunk of the Kurnafulee for the distance alluded to. 
This line wps opened on the 12th December, and was 
wor^ yx a co(‘':e corps of 500 men, who ran twenty- 
fivti trucK carying twenty maunds (l,600lbs). 
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The transport of the force consisted of 2,511 Punjabi 
coolies, 782 local coolies, 2,196 mules, and 71 elephants. 

Major Leach, r.e., Commanding Royal Engineers, ac- 
companied by Captain Mulaly, R. b., Field Engineer, 
arrived at Fort Lungleh on the 29th November, and, 
after reconnoitring the country, started the trace for 
the road which was to go on to Hale a on the 6 th 
December ; a detachment of the 2-2nd Gurkhas and the 
Frontier Police clearing the jungle in the direction of 
Teriat, on the southern slope of which the path was 
commenced by the 2nd Company Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, who arrived at Lungleh on the 12th December. 
Owing to a deep ravine in which the upper branch 
of the Dhaleswari or Klang Dong river takes its rise, 
tlie road had to be taken by a detour of several miles 
in a south-easterly direction, although the increase in 
distance was compensated for by the easier gradients 
that were thus obtained. The jungle was not so dense 
as that met with in the former expedition ; but the trees 
were bigger, compelling the Gurkhas to lay aside their 
national weapon the kookerie^ and take to the less 
familiar axe. 

Up to this time the health of the troops had been 
good, but that of the followers indifferent ; great num- 
bers of cooiies 0 ^ the Transport Department coming into 
hospital suffering principally irorn malarial fever and 
bowel complaints, while a considerable proportion of the 
admissions were also due to ulcers of the feet, said to be 
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produced by wet mud. Four cases of cholera were 
reported as having occurred in the Rangamatti Bazar 
about the 11th December, but there was reason to 
suppose that the seizures had been simply due to diet 
excesses. The disease, however, soon after undoubtedly 
made its appearance among the coolies working on the 
Burkal-Demogiri Road and the boatmen on the river. 
Twenty-two cases, all fatal, were reported at Burkal 
between the 14th and 17th December, and five deaths 
amongst Captain Du Moulin’s corps of coolies ; while 
five seizures with one death were said to have occurred 
among the boatmen at Rangamatti. Special precautions 
were taken to guard against the spread of the out- 
break, and, with the exception of two or three cases in 
the 28th Bombay Pioneers and one in the 2-2nd Gur- 
khas, this disease did not spread to the troops, and had 
died out among the followers by the end of January. 
The Bengali coolies were supposed to have afibrded a 
nidus for the development of the disease ; and as they 
were as useless for practical purposes as they were filthy 
in their habits, the men were paid up and disbanded. 
The elephants supplied to the force for transport 
purposes sulFered severely, a disease having appeared 
among them called by the natives Lurza ; and by the 
11th December twenty-one of these animals had died, 
and others were daily being attacked. Among the 
troops the Srd Regiment of Bengal Infantry was the 
most unhealthy. 
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General Tregear with some of his staff arrived at 
Fort Lungleh on the 24th December, and, two days 
after, the submission of Dokola and Vantura, brothers 
of the late Chief Howsata, who had been concerned in 
Lieutenant Stewart’s murder, was tendered through Lai 
Ruma, with a request that they might be informed of 
the terms which would be granted to them. They were 
told that these were unconditional surrender, release of 
all captives, the return of guns and heads taken from 
our people, and the giving up of Chiefs implicated in the 
murder of Lieutenant Stewart and of the man who had 
shot a Police bugler. They also professed their wil- 
lingness to help in cutting jungle on the road to Haka, 
and then returned to their village, having been given a 
fortnight to think the matter over. The villages of 
these two Chiefs lay near the site of Howsata’s which 
had been burnt the previous season ; and as the mule 
path, which was now being steadily pushed on, would 
pass close by, they probably pictured for them a fate 
similar to that which had overtaken the village of their 
brother. The time allowed, however, expired without 
the appearance of the Chiefs, whom doubtless a con- 
sciousness of guilt had inspired with a fear of personal 
retribution, 

Meanwhile, the Howloiig Chiefs were cutting a path 
for the Northern Column, which was to march due north 
from Lungleh, following the course of the Dhaleswari 
or Klang river. This rises by two heads, called the 
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Lower and the Upper Klang, which unite about ten 
miles from Lungleh. The former springs from the ridge 
of that name, and the latter takes its rise further east 
from the northern slope of the Teriat Hill, Mr. Murray, 
who was to accompany the Northern Column as Politi- 
cal Officer, left Lungleh on the 28th December with a 
reconnoitring party to explore the proposed route, but 
I think it will be better to postpone a description of 
the operations of that part of the force until I have 
finished that of the Southern Column. 

On the 8th January, 1890, an interpreter and two 
guides were despatched to the Malliam Pui Chiefs, who, 
it will be remembered, occupy the district enclosed by 
the loop of the Koladync, which, by a sudden bend, re- 
verses its direction from north to south. The purpose 
of the party was to prepare tlie Chiefs for a visit from 
Mr. Murray, Political Officer, and from our recent 
negotiations with Howsata’s brothers it was not antici- 
pated that any opposition would be offered to their 
advance. The men, however, returned on the evening 
of the 11th January, with a report that, on reaching the 
banks of the Lower Koladyne, as the nearer arm of the 
river is called, they were threatened and turned back by 
an armed picket belonging to the brothers of Howsata, 
They also added that they had ascertained that Lalthu- 
ama, son of the Howlong Chief Vandula eldest brother 
of our ^riend Saiprya, was in league with the Shendiis 
and had received Paona, in whose possession the heads 
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taken in the raid on Lieutenant Stewart’s party were 
supposed to be, at bis village. On the following day a 
reconnoitring party of 50 rank-and-file of the 2 -2nd 
Gurkhas under Captain Hall, and the same number of 
the Frontier Police under Mr. Murray, Political Officer, 
was ordered to proceed to explore the country between 
the Mat River and the Tuichaung (another tributary of 
the Koladyne which joins it at the apex of the bend) 
to find out the real disposition of the Chiefs of that 
region towards us, and also to determine the best direc- 
tion for the road to take after it crossed the former 
stream: Captain Shakespear, Intelligence Officer, ac- 
companied the party which w'as further ordered to bring 
in, if possible, all Chiefs who had neglected or refused to 
make submission to Government when ordered to do so 
by Mr. Murray, and among these was included Lal- 
thuarna. The adventures of this small expedition were 
described in the Fmglishman as follows : — 

“ Lalthuama is the youngest son of the late Vandula 
who was the head of all the Southern Howdongs, and 
is therefore a nephew of our near neighbour and ally 
Saipuya. He had already started a village of his own 
before his father’s death, and after that event his im- 
portance in the eyes of the Howlongs was considerably 
increased. His village is the nearest of all the Howlong 
villages and the Shendiis, and contains many pure 
Shendiis. In fact the first village visited by us was 
purely Shendii, though it acknowledged Lalthuama^s 
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supremacy. Mr. Murray had suspected the loyalty of 
this Chief for some time, and though he had always 
returned polite messages the Chief had never come in. 
Sometimes a rumour reached us that the party of 
Shendiis, who killed the bugler in April last, was 
supplied with guides by Lalthuama, and in fact Saipuya 
admitted it, but explained tliat the men had been taken 
by force ; but as the Shendds were known only to have 
numbered fifteen, this was absurd, as Lalthuama’s two 
villages number about 150 houses. We were therefore 
not very sorry to hear that matters had been brought 
to a crisis by our messengers to the Malliam Puis being 
stopped on Lalthiiama’s territory. On their return 
the messengers reported that they met, in Lalthuama^s 
dependent village, men from the village still known by 
the name of the late Howsata, our old enemy ; and that 
there were Shendu pickets close to the village, evidently 
on the best of terms with the inhabitants, and that 
these pickets threatened to shoot them if they went on. 
Furthermore, that Paona, the Chief who was reported to 
have the heads taken in the raid on Lieutenant Stewart^s 
party, was actually in Lalthuama’s village at the time, 
and that Lalthuama refused to come in to Lungleh. 
As our road-making party was on the point of cross- 
ing the River Mat and entering the territory of this 
Chief, it was evidently very- necessary to place things 
on a more satisfactory footing. The General therefore 
decided to send 100 men to give force to Mr. Murray's 
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persuasive eloquence and to assist in bringing the true 
state of affairs before the Chief in an intelligible manner. 
Accordingly, on the loth, 50 men of the 2nd Gurkhas 
and 50 men of the Frontier Police started from Fort 
Lungleh, and duly reached the Mat River about 1 r.M. 
on the 14th. As we passed the various working parties 
along the road, they all wished us luck, somewhat en- 
viously, and anxiously enquired if there was any chance 
of our being in need of reinforcements. On tlie far 
side of the Mat we found some look-out men, who took 
themselves away very quickly. Presently a deputa- 
tion came down to see what we wanted, but these 
gentlemen were told that we would talk to no one except 
the Chief. Our interpreter described the next day’s 
march as two steep hills and the rest all level ; we were 
therefore disappointed to find it mostly steep hill, with 
two bits steeper than the rest. As each sepoy was 
currying his kit and five days’ rations, in addition to his 
50 rounds of ammunition, rifle, and accoutrements, our 
progress was not very rapid. We passed through a 
number of this year’s ‘ jooms,’ and noticed that in each 
was a granary well-stocked with ‘dhan’ (unhusked 
rice). About 10 o’clock we reached a village which 
is dependent on Lalthuama, This we found almost 
deserted, as the people mere moving into a new village 
about four miles off. Here we halted, and Captain 
Browne soon had his helio out. In a moment, three 
helios from different stations were ‘ tempestuously at 

R, CL N 
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play.' As occasionally tlie morning mist hangs about 
one hill later than another, our careful Signalling Super- 
intendent had warned every station within sight to be on 
the look-out ; and he now had his hands full, for each 
station refused to stop till it had received what it 
thought its kiir share of news. While the natives were 
being much exercised in their minds by the strange 
light on the hills, the Cliief was quietly sitting outside 
the village trying to summon up courage to come tn. 
This he eventually did, and was at once taken in charge 
of by two little Gurkhas, who looked very pleased, and 
evidently thought it would be capital fun if he tried to 
escape, and gave them a chance of shooting him. In 
order to prevent this accident, the monarch was bound 
by a rope and led along by one of his guards, and in 
this manner, somewhat suggestive of an organ-grinder's 
monkey, he returned’ to his village. This we found 
only half-built, the people in the meantime living in 
shanties near. We got in about 2 p.m., and Were all 
precious glad to get into the shade ; for the last two 
miles had been up a bare hill as steep as the side of a 
house, with the sun shining down on our backs. The 
terms of the fine were then announced to the Chief, and 
the fact intimated to him that until it was paid he would 
have to partake of our hospitality at Lungleh. The 
fine consisted of 30 guns, 1 gyal, 10 pigs, 10 goats, 20 
fowls, and 100 maunds of rice. The portion of the fine 
destined for th^ consumption of the troops and coolies 
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was rather long in coming in, as the villagers expressed 
themselves quite incapable of catching the pigs or goats. 
When, however, three pigs had been shot, the other 
animals suddenly became possessed of a self-sacrificing 
spirit, and the requisite number soon allowed themselves 
to be captured. The people did not seem to resent 
our occupation of their village, and were eager to look 
through our field glasses and examine our weapons ; in 
fact, they did not seem to believe tliat we meant our 
visit to be an unpleasant one for them. The levying of 
the fine somewhat undeceived them, and wlien the Chief 
was marched away there was much weeping.’^ 

Lalthuama, who appeared to be about 21 years of age, 
was married to a daughter of Lienpunga, so that he was 
connected with our enemies on both sides. He arrived 
at Lungleh on the 19th January, and was so impressed 
with the manner in which we had constructed the road, 
that he said we were gods and not men ! Tlie 30 guns 
which Lalthuama had been fined were brought in on 
the 21st January, and, as he professed himself unable 
to produce the rice unless he was allowed to return to 
his village, he was released on that day under a promise 
to supply the grain at the Mat River camp, the point 
which the tracing party had now reached. The fine 
was paid up in full on the 28th. On the same day 
Mr. Stotesbury, of the Survey Department, with an 
escort of ten Frontier Police, marched to the village 
of Lalthanbunga, and returned on the 31st. He was 
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well received by the Chief; but the curiosity excited 
among the villagervS by the arrival of this, to them, 
strange specimen of humanity proved rather embar- 
rassing in its results. They submitted him to a most 
rigid scrutiny, turning up his sleeves and trousers to 
prove whether the unnatural complexion extended over 
the rest of Lis person, and tried to measure the size of 
his limbs, height, &c. In their endeavours to see what 
was going on they also knocked against the plane-table, 
and it was only by tlie exercise of great forbearance that 
Mr. Stotesbury was able to complete his sketch of the 
surrounding country. 

Another reconnaissance party, consisting of Captains 
Browne, Shakespear, Mulaly, Lieutenant Bythell, and 
Mr. Walker, Assistant Superintendent, Telegraphs, 
with 50 rifles and seven days^ provisions, started on 
the 2nd February from the bridge camp on the Mat 
River (22 miles from Lungleh) to visit the Malliam Pui 
Chieftainess, Darbilli, who had supplied us with guides 
for the advance on Howsata's village during the expedi- 
tion of 1889. The old lady was a widow, her husband 
having been dead for seven years, and lived in a village 
on the Darjow Klang, at an elevation of 5,100 feet 
above sea-level. Although the mutual relations be- 
tween her and the British Government had hitherto 
bccai of a most ninicnble nature, she seemed to have 
taken alarm at the capture of Lalthuama, and, report 
said, had fled to* the village of one Dopura, situated six 
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miles from her own. Tlic objects of the expedition 
were to reassure the Chieftainess, obtain the submission 
of the Malliam Puis, survey the country, and, if possible, 
open communications with General Symons’ column 
by heliogram. 

The party marched on the first day to Lalthuama's 
village and thence to the Koladync, on tlic east bank of 
which they encamped ; the river here being a clear swift 
stream, about two luindred yards in with, and run- 
ning between precipitous forest-clad mountains. The 
second day’s march led them up the Darjow Ivlang, and, 
after a very steep and tiring ascent from the bed of tbe 
Koladyne, an elevation of 4,600 feet was reached, at 
which spot a camp was formed. Here they were met 
by messengers from Darbilli with friendly assurances. 
After another long and tedious marcli tlie party arrived 
at the village cf the Chieftainess on tlic afternoon of 

o 

the 4th February, and were well received by her, the 
bond of friendship being subsequently cemented by an 
oatli taken in the usual manner. Captain Shakespear re- 
presenting the British Government on the occasion. In- 
formation was also received through Darbilli tliat Van- 
tura and Dokola, Howsata’s brotlicrs, were anxious to 
come in and make terms, and that J ahuta wished to 
tender his submission. She was told that if the Chiefs 
wanted to treat they must come in, and it was explained 
to her that Government meant to take over the whole 
country ; that it would treat all as friends wlio showed a 
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friendly spirit towards us, and would punish those who 
resisted us. Messengers were at once sent on to Van- 
tura and Dokola to tell them to come in. Heliographic 
communication with General Symons’ column was found 
impracticable on account of an intervening high range. 

As the reconnoitring party were returning on the 
7th February they met some of Vantura’s men, who 
said that their Chief was close at hand and wished 
to give himself up. Finally, Vantura presented 
himself and gave up Lieutenant Stewart’s revolver, 
which he said he had brought from Jahuta, and in 
whose possession he averred that the stolen rifles 
still were. He was immediately made a prispner of and 
brought into cairip, followed by about two hundred of 
his clan, who appeared very reluctant to part with their 
Chief, and who eventually had to be driven out at the 
point of the bayonet, altliough not one of them was 
touched. They were then told that they would be fired 
on if they attempted to re-enter the camp. It seemed 
likely that under the cover of darkness an attempt at 
rescue would be made ; but the night passed quietly^ and 
when morning dawned it w\as found that all the men 
had disappeared. Vantura pleaded illness as the excuse 
for the absence of his brother Dokola. He was informed 
that when Dokola came in terms would be dictated to 
them. In addition to Darbilli, two other Malliam Puis, 
Dokapa and Patbia, took the oath of friendship and 
professed themselves willing to assist us, so that the 
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objects of the visit to Darbilli were almost completely- 
attained. Three Karbaris or councillors accompanied 
Vantura to the Koladyne, from where one was sent back 
to summon Dokola. On the 12th February a Karbari 
arrived from the latter Chief, saying that he was too 
ill to come and offering himself as a hostage in his 
stead. . 

Up to this period the left wing of the 2nd Battalion, 
4th Gurkhas, had been kept at Demagiri on account of 
the difficulties of transport, it being much easier to^ 
ration the troops there than at the front, and it being 
desirable to push on stores for the provisioning of Fort 
Lungleh, It was now necessary to order the wing to the 
front, as it was intended that it should march through 
to Hilka to join tlie head-quarters of the battalion 
there. They accordingly received instructions to move 
from Demagiri on the 13th February. The transport 
difficulties were farther increased by the loss of the 
service of 700 Cliakma coolies, these men having to re- 
turn to their homes to “jooin.” To partially replace 
them, General Tregear arranged with the Commissioner 
of Chittagong for the supply of 300 Sonthal coolies. 
The troops themselves tried to ligliten the work as 
much as possible by cheerfully carrying their own kits 
from camp to camp ; but such a' burden was hard upon 
men already heavily laden with arms and ammunition, 
and I consider tliat the voluntarily undertaken addition- 
al task was a striking testimony of the zeal and devotion 
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to the objects of the expedition with which the sepoys 
were imbued. 

By the 9th February a good mule road, of which the 
gradients nowhere exceeded 1 in 10, had been completed 
to the Mat River and was now being carried on to the 
Koladync, while the trace was being pushed on ahead 
up the Daijcw Klang. The road reached the Darjow 
Klang on the 27th, and the upper portion of the site of 
an old village, which had belonged to Darbilli, about four 
miles further on, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, and with 
a good supply of water, was selected as the position of 
the future advanced post, which, by the general wish 
of the officers of the force, was called Fort Tregear. 

A reconnaissance party composed as under was sent 
out on the 22nd February to reconnoitre towards Haka, 
and with a view to meeting another party from the 
Burma force a telegram was sent to General Symons 
that they would probably be on the Tao (or Sangal 
Klang as the mountain had been called) on the 25th. 
Strength — Captain Hall, 2-2nd Gurkhas, command- 
ing ; Captain Shakespear, Intelligence Officer ; Lieuten- 
ant Bythell, Survey Officer ; GO men, 2-2nd Gurkhas ; 
20 men, Frontier Police ; rations up to and for 1st March, 
and carrying 50 rounds ammunition per rifle. The men 
carried their own kit, in addition to arms, accoutrements, 
and ammunition, which rendered the labour of climbing 
up the steep I'anges and toiling over the rough path, 
which lay before them, very great. The party reached 
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Darbilli’s village on the 23rd, where Lieutenant Bythell 
with three signallers and the twenty men of the Frontier 
Police remained until the rest should return. About 
two miles beyond the village they met a messenger 
bearing a letter from General Symons, which was sent 
on to General Tregear, the man returning with the party 
to point out the way. The march was resumed on the 
24th, along the top of a ridge running due south to a 
village called Sangao, where the party met with a 
hospitable reception ; the villagers turning out to build 
huts for the troops and supplying them with a day’s 
ration of rice on payment. On the next day a very 
steep path was followed which led to the Koladyne 
— here a clear stream varying in width from twenty 
to fifty yards and running due north. It was fordable 
in places with a depth of two feet and a half. After 
crossing the ri^^er the party encamped at a place called 
S(5-Si, about eight miles from Sangao. The village 
of Tao, six miles farther on, Avas reached on the 26th 
February, after another very trying march, in Avhich 
two streams, the Shertak and Pullock, were crossed. 
During this march Captain Shakespear received a note 
from General Symons, saying that the Tao Chief, 
Mapoya, had submitted to him, and that he had accepted 
his submission. 

Just as the usual temporary shelters had been run up 
after getting into camp, and while the signallers were 
heliographing back to the detachment whicli had been 
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left at Darbilli’s village, Captain Rundall and his party 
from Haka emerged from the jungle. Only those who 
have themselves, at some period of their lives, wandered 
far from the confines of civilisation, can realise the 
warmth of the greeting which followed, heightened by 
the feeling that a definite task had been accomplished, 
and that the meeting of the two forces represented, as it 
were, the laying of the keystone in the arch which now 
stretclied across the wild country separating Burma 
from India. On comparing notes, Captain Rundall 
discovered much to his surprise that the village of 
Tang-Zang, at which he had encamped the previous 
night, belonged to the Chief Paona, in whose possession 
the heads of three Europeans taken in the raid on Lieu- 
tenant Stewart’s party were known to be. He had re- 
ceived strict orders from General Symons to conciliate 
all the people whose country he passed through, and 
therefore considered it necessary to try to obtain further 
instructions from Hfika before taking forcible steps for 
the recovery of the ghastly trophies. For this purpose 
a halt was made on the 27th and heliographic com- 
munication attempted from the summit of the Tao 
Klang. In this effort Captain Rundall failed. On the 
same day Captain Sliakespear sent his interpreter to see 
Mapoya, and to tell the Chief that it would be to his 
own interest to assist us in the recovery of the heads, 
guns, &c., as he (Captain Sliakespear) was going to 
Hfika and would explain matters to General Symons, 
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whicli would certainly lead to his being punished. 
This message quickly elicited from Mapoya the reply 
that the heads were in Paona's village (as was already 
known) and also one gun, and that two other guns were 
at Tlan-Tlang. 

The names by which some of the Chiefs were known 
on the Chin side differed considerably from those fami- 
liar to the officers in General Tregear's force, and hence 
had arisen some confusion regarding the identity of the 
several individuals implicated in the raids. For instance. 
General Symons had beard of the Chief of the Tlan- 
TlangS as Ya Hut or Ya Hwit ; while he was known 
to Colonel Tregear as Jahuta, one of the Chiefs whom 
we wished to punish. To the Burma force Lalleya was 
Lalw(!3, and Dokola, Do Kwc. The Chiefs had taken ad- 
vantage of this fact to make their peace with General 
Symons, naturally concluding that they would obtain 
easier terms with a force coming from the east than 
from one coming from the Avest, Avhere their identity 
and guilt were better recognised. 

The combined parties proceeded to Hfika by a more 
southern and easier route than Captain Rundall had 
come. They left Tao on the 28th February, the first 
march being to Hmunlipi over an excellent road. Here, 
again, Captam Shakespear sent a similar message to that 
delivered to Mapoya, and, before leaving the village on 
the folloAving morning, a reply was received from the 
Chief to the effect thr t he and his people had talked the 
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matter over and had despatched a man to Paona, advis- 
ing him to give up the loot in his possession. The 
next halt was at Tlwalam ; two streams, the Boiphai and 
La-aw Var, being crossed in the course of the march. On 
nearing tlie village Captain Randall sent his interpreter 
to summon tlie Chief ; but the man soon returned, saying 
that Lalleya was in the village, and that his servant had 
threatened to shoot him. A slight display of force soon 
brought Lalleya to his senses, and he confessed that 
Lieutenant Stewart’s aneroid and field glasses were in 
his possession ; that one rifle was in Tlwalam, and that 
the heads and one otlier rifle were in Tang-Zang 
(Jahuta’s village) ; the rifle was produced, but before 
it arrived the heads and one rifle were brought in from 
Jahuta to Captain Sliakespear. The parties marched 
for Tlan-Tlang on the 2nd March. Here the aneroid 
and field glasses were produced and handed to Captain 
Sliakespear, ndiile a J3urmese captive was also surren- 
dered to Captain Rundall. At the next halt, in the 
valley of the Sa, a barrel and lock of a Martini- Henri 
rifle were brought to Captain Sliakespear, said to have 
been brought by order of Lalleya from Tang-Zang 
village. The next march took the parties into Haka 
on the 3rd March. 

East of Tao the country was much more open than 
any Captain Hall liad hitherto traversed, and the change 
from dense bamboo jangle to open pine forests and grassy 
valleys, where the violet and daisy bloomed under foot, 
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was a most welcome one to the weary travellers. To 
the plucky little Gurkhas, who were carrying their own 
kits in addition to arms, accoutrements, and aininunition, 
the comparatively easy Kuki paths must have seemed 
like carriage roads after the precipitous hills and rough 
boulders they had scrambled over before meeting with 
Captain Rundairs party. It is very much to the credit 
of this detachment of sixty men that not one fell out 
during the double march of about 150 miles— heavily 
laden as they were. 

Captain Hall commenced his return journey on the 
6th March. At Tlwalam, which they reached on the 7th, 
Captain Hall tried to recover a captive Lushai woman, 
but failed ; the Karbaris saying that they would not 
give her up without Lalleya’s (Lai we) order. As this 
Chiefs submission had already been offered to and 
accepted by General Symons, Captain Shakespear was 
debarred from taking any further steps in the matter. 
While the party halted at Dopura a female captive taken 
from Lalseva’s village was surrendered. Another taken 
in a raid by Howsata on Lalseva, and who had been 
sold to Patbia, was given up by that Chief on the 18th 
March. Seven more captives (two females and five 
males), obtained by Howsata in the same manner, were 
surrendered by Vantura on the 26th, and sent to their 
homes. The latter Chief was still in custody, pending 
the full payment of a fine of 1,000 maunds of rice and 
100 guns which had been imposed upon him and his 
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brother Dokola, and only part of which had yet been 
delivered, 

A marked change took place in the weather on the 
13th March, heavy rain setting in and lasting almost 
uninterruptedly for six days. In consequence of this 
the work of road-ryiaking and constructing the build- 
ings of the permanent post at Fort Tregear was much 
interfered with and the sudden rise of water in the Mat 
and Koladyne at one time threatened to sweep away the 
bridges which had been erected across these streams. 

On the 26th March, Lieutenant Bythell, Survey Offi- 
cer, with an escort of 40 men of the 2-4th Gurkhas left 
the camp Upper Koladyne to meet Lieutenant Renny- 
Tailyoiir from the Burma force at Tao village, and, in 
conjunction with the latter officer, to complete the survey 
of the country lying between the former post and Haka. 
On the following day the left wing of the 2nd Batta- 
lion, 4th Gurkhas, marched for Haka in compliance 
with a request from General Symons. The strength 
marching out was as follows ; — Five British officers, 
seven Gurkha officers, 337 rank and file (including 40 
men sent as an escort with Lieutenant Bythell on the 
26th). They were provided with mule transport as far 
as the road was passable for these animals, and beyond 
that to Tao (where carriage was to be provided by 
General Symons) with Sonthal coolies who had been 
engaged for road-making. On the 28th March a force 
of 43 rank-and-file of No. 2 Company, Bengal Sappers 
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and Miners, with about 50 of the 28th Bombay Pioneers, 
left the Upper Koladyne camp for the front, their object 
being to carry on the mule path to Haka with the 
assistance of the Sontlial coolies who had been sent with 
the 2-4th Gurkhas and who had been ordered to return 
from Tao. 

General Tregear joined the force on the following day ; 
and on the 13th April after overcoming many physical 
obstacles in the shape of ravines and mountain ranges, 
the path was completed to Haka. The telegraph line 
had been carried as far as the Upper Koladyne, but, in 
compliance with Government orders, Fort Tregear was 
now made the terminus. While returning from Haka, 
General Tregear received four captives (three girls and 
a boy) from Jahuta, whom the latter had taken from 
Lalseva ; but so attached had tliey become to their 
captors that they ran away during tlie night. 

The rationing for eight months of Fort Lungleh and 
Fort Tregear ended the work which had been assigned 
to the force. This was finally accomplished on the 2nd 
and 3rd of May respectively ; the former post being 
garrisoned by the Frontier Police and the latter by 
200 men of the 2nd Battalion, 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
A, good road of easy gradients luid been made from 
Fort Lungleh to Fort Tregear and beyond the advanced 
post a fair mule path led to Haka 81 miles, completing 
the connection of India with Burma. Two large rivers, 
the Mat and Koladyne, had been bridged. These 
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bridges, the former 206 and the latter 304 feet long* 
had to be very substantially built, and were of the crate 
and trestle type. 

Considering the arduous nature of the duties to which 
they had been put, there was wonderfully little sickness 
among the troops,-— a marked contrast to the condition 
which prevailed on the Burma side. This may, I 
think, to a certain extent be accounted for by the fact 
that the men did not take the field as early as those 
belonging to General Symons’ force, being comfortably 
housed at Chittagong and Rangamatti until January, 
and thus escaping the influences of the unhealthy season 
which was a late one. Only one officer lost his life in 
the expedition, Major Barr of the 3rd Bengal Infantry, 
who died at Rangamatti on the 22nd May from dysen- 
tery contracted at Demagiri. The followers, as is usually 
the case, suffered more severely, and at one time cholera 
threatened to assume an epidemic form among them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The Ciiin-Lushai Expedition op 1889-90 — Continued, 
Operations of the Northern Lushai Column, 

To return to the Northern Lushai Column, to which 
had been assigned the task of punis}ung Lienpunga for 
his raids in the Chengri Valley, and also of calling to 
account the sons of Vutai for their ferocious attack on 
the village of the Pakuma Rani, a Chieftainess who had 
resided within our territory at a distance of only four 
miles from the frontier post of Demagiri. 

Lienpunga, who was known to be the most powerful 
of the Lushai* Chiefs, had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the Howlongs by his tyrannical disposition and 
oppressive acts, that the Chiefs had at once agreed to 
assist our troops by cutting a path through the jungle 
for the march of the Column, As already mentioned 
the route to be followed lay, for most part of the way, 
along the course of the Dhaleswari or Klang River, 
which, arising by two heads, runs almost absolutely due 
north to Cachar. We left Mr. Murray starting from 
Lungleh, on the 28th December, with a reconnoitring 
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party to explore the proposed line, and to ascertain how 
far the Klang River could be utilised for the purpose of 
rafting, a method wliich, if practicable, would greatly 
facilitate the conveyance of stores to the front ; paucity 
of transport being the chief difficulty with which the 
force had to contend. The escort consisted of forty 
men of the Frontier Police, provided with ten da 3 'S’ 
rations and fifty rounds of ammunition. In addition to 
Mr Murray, Captains Chambers and Allen, Lieutenants 
Petrie and Tvvyford, and Mr. La Touche of the Geologi- 
cal Survey accompanied the party. They returned to 
Lungleh on the 4tli January, 1890, with a favourable 
report of the work done by the Howlongs, and the 
practicability of utilising the river for rafts. The road 
after starting skirted Lai Ruma’s village, and struck 
the lower Klang about eight miles from Fort Lungleh, 
and two from its junction with the upper tributary. 
From the latter point the stream for a distance of sixteen 
miles was found to be navigable for light rafts carrying 
four or five maunds, although at first progress was 
necessarily slow from the delay which took place in 
removing stones and cutting down fishing dams. The 
rafts used were constructed in the following manner: 
first, three large bundles of bamboos were formed by 
tying together a number of stems with hill creepers or 
canes. The three bundles were then bound firmly and 
evenly together at one end which was to fiirrn the bow, 
rattan cane being used for the purpose ; Vhile their 
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other extremities spread out something in the shape of 
a broad arrow. Athwart the centre of this structure, 
and fastened to it, three thick logs were placed, which 
served the triple object of giving solidity to the frame- 
work, supporting a deck made of bamboo matting for 
the reception of cargo, and raising tlie latter above the 
water line. As can be imagined, such a craft required 
skilful manipulation, the buoyancy of the bamboos being 
low and there being a great tendency to roll from the 
high position of the centre of gravity. The crew con- 
sisted generally of two men who poled in deep water but 
had to get out and drag the raft at the numerous rapids 
which occurred in the course of the stream. In this duty 
officers, sepoys, and ^.coolies took tlieir share alike, and 
it was no pleasant work to spend the first two hours, 
before the sun was up and while a cold dark mist hung 
over everything, wading to the waist in water over 
pointed rocks whicli cut one’s bare feet at every step. 
Fishing dams were found below each considerable vil- 
lage. They consisted of weirs of stone with a close 
fence of split bamboos stretching across the stream. 
There was only one opening, and that into a long tube 
or lane of close bamboo work into which tlie fish were 
swept and then captured. The banks of the Klang 
were c'overed with dense bamboo jungle, interrupted 
here and* there by an open *‘joom” or space which had 
been cleared for cultivation. Although a mere scratch, 
the path cut by the Howlong? required very little 
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improvement to make it sufficient for laden coolies, who 
were intended as the only form of transport for the North- 
ern Column. It followed the course of the Klang river, 
crossing and re-crossing the stream frequently. The 
party during their absence of eight days had covered 33 
miles and back. The furthest point reached was about 
two miles beyond the fourth camp, at the foot of the 
ridge on which the village of Savunga stood. Rafts 
could not be taken beyond the third camp on account of 
rapids. Sixteen miles of navigable river were, however, 
a great boon, as each raft meant a saving of eight coolies 
for that distance. 

While at No. 3 Camp, Mi\ Murray interviewed four 
friendly northern Howlong Chiefs, — Mumpunga, Van- 
tonga, Lalthuama and Lallura, — who arrived bearing 
presents of eggs, vegetables, and rice-beer. A messenger 
was also sent to two other Chiefs, Lalhleya and Lal- 
biirah, requesting them to assist in the road-cutting, 
and to find out where Lienpunga lived. 

On the 8th January 50 men of the Frontier Police 
were despatched from Lungleh to the first camp on the 
Klang river for the purpose of constructing rafts under 
the direction of Captain Allen, the Transport Officer. 
This party was followed in a fevv days by a half com- 
pany (80 men) Bengal Sappers and Miners, with 60 
Chakma coolies and 100 men, 28th Bombay Pioneers, 
who were instructed to improve the road and deepen 
the rapids, as the water was reported to be fiilling. 
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By the 23rd January the river had been rendered pass- 
able for rafts carrying two men and a cargo of four 
maunds, up to Camp No. 2. Major Begble, with 300 
rifles of the 2nd Battalion 2nd Gurkhas, marched on 
the 25th to the .camp at the confluence of the two sources 
of the Klang, called Junction Camp, and on tlie same 
day Colonel Skinner arrived at this spot and took over 
command of the Column. He found that Lieutenant 
Twyford had loaded up 105 rafts with four maunds each, 
to be in readiness to start with the first convoy on the 
following morning. Owing to the paucity of coolie car- 
riage it had now been determined that tlic force was to 
be provisioned for six weeks instead of two months, and 
that the amount of ammunition to be taken was to be 
reduced from 200 to 150 rounds per rifle. The first con- 
voy of 50 rafts arrived at a spot about a mile short of 
No. 3 Camp on the 1st February ; and as Captain Petrie 
had reported that it would take a considerable time to 
make the river passable beyond tliis point, it was arrang- 
ed that coolie transport should be used for the remaining 
distance, and the place was tlierefore called “ Porterage 
Camp.’^ 

The whole fighting force of tlie Northern Column 
were now on their way and were composed of — 

250 men, 3rd Hen^nl Infantry. 

300 „ 2nd Btttt'ilion 2nd Gurkha llilles. 

102 „ 28tli Bombay Pioneers. 

50 „ Frontier Police. 
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On the 3rd February a reconnaissance party under 
Captain Chambers, Intelligence Officer, with Lieutenant 
Drummond in cliarge of an escort of 25 rifles, 2-2nd 
Gurkhas, started from “ Porterage Camp,” with five days’ 
rations, to fix camps on the road ahead. On the follow- 
ing day, Mumpunga, one of the four Howlong Chiefs 
whom Mr. Murray had interviewed during his recon- 
naissance down the Klang, came into camp to seal the 
bond of friendship, then begun, by taking the usual oath 
or “ thissa.” The ceremony was rather an impressive 
one, and the words used by the Chief might well have 
been taken from a page of classic story : Until the sun 
ceases to shine in the heavens, and until yonder stream 
runs backwards, 1 will be your true and faithful friend.” 
A somewhat similar vow was sworn by Paris to CEnone, 
and it remained to be seen whether the besotted savage 
would keep more faithful to his declared allegiance than 
the amorous but perfidious son of Priam. 

All the supplies had now been pushed on from Junc- 
tion Camp, and under instructions from General Tregear 
a small column commanded by Colonel Skinner was 
equipped at Camp No. 3 for the purpose of advancing on 
Lienpunga’s village. This force consisted of 80 rifles of 
the 2-2nd Gurkhas under Major Begbie, and 50 men of 
the Frontier Police. It was supplied with 12 days’ rations 
and 25 rounds per rifle of reserve ammunition, which were 
conveyed by coolies ; the men carrying their own kits, 
with the exception of the advanced and rear-guards, whom 
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it was considered advisable to keep unencumbered. The 
Column left Camp No. 3 on the 7th February and arrived 
at Camp No. 5 on the afternoon of the same day, distance 
eight miles. Here it was found that Ca])tain Chambers’ 
reconnaissance party had returned, and 20 men of the 
2-2nd Gurkhas who liad formed part of his escort were 
added to the force, bringing the total number of fiofhtinjy 
men up to 150. Captain Birkbeck with one British non- 
commissioned officer and seven Native signallers also 
joined the party. Captain Chambers reported that the 
road ahead was fliirly easy, and tluxt a second section 
of the river, nearly fifteen miles long, seemed practicable 
for rafts, an anticipation which was found to be correct. 
Camp No. 6, which was eleven miles further on at the 
junction of a considerable stream with the Klang, was 
reached on the 8th, the road being found more difficult 
than had been represented. The following day the 
road got worse, and the coolies did not arrive at camp 
till dark, although the distance was only nine miles. 
During the march to No. 8 Camp on the 10th the 
Column was met on the banks of the Klang by four 
Howlong Chiefs, — Lallicya, Lalburah, Lai Chema and 
Lalova,— who had come to meet Mr. Murray, the Political 
Officer. They reported that Lienpunga’s village was 
only one day^s inarch distant, i.e, a Lushai’s march, 
which may be taken as equivalent to two ordinary 
marches. In the evening, after getting into camp, two 
messengers arrived bearing a letter from Mr. Daly, who 
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commandedt he Police Contingent of 400 men, which it 
will be remembered, had been told off to advance from 
Cachar, informing Colonel Skinner that he had arrived 
at Lienpunga’s village on the 8th February, and that the 
Chief had surrendered to him on the following day. 
Before starting from Camp No. 3 a report had reached 
Colonel Skinner that the greater number of the cap- 
tives taken in tlie Chengri Valley raids had been given 
up and sent down to Cbangsil. Orders were sent to 
Mr. Daly not to occupy the village until Colonel Skin- 
ner’s Column arrived. The march was resumed on the 
following day, the 11th, and after proceeding for a mile 
and a half, Licnpunga’s fishing dam was met with in a 
small tributary stream running into the Klang. A mile 
and a half beyond this point the road left the course of 
the river and ran up a steep ascent of about 500 feet, 
For the rest of the distance the gradients were easy and 
the path itself excellent. The site of Lienpunga’s old 
village was reached at 3 p.m., and from it could be seen 
his new village containing about 500 houses, which lay 
for the most part on three separate small hills. About 
a mile further on the Column came across a piquet 
of men armed with guns. They had evidently been 
guarding the approach to the village, but fled without 
firing a shot, leaving a gun behind in their haste to 
escape. Several more armed men were seen lurking 
about, but no active opposition was offered; some of 
the men who wer^ near laying down their arms, while 
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the others disappeared in the jungle. As the force 
approached the village, numbers of the inhabitants were 
seen clearing out, carrying their belongings in large 
baskets strapped on their backs ; while others, by their 
gesticulations, seemed to be offering a protest against 
the invasion of their homes. Any such demonstration 
was, however, disregarded, and after passing through 
the village Colonel Skinner reached a strong defensive 
position which Mr. Daly had taken up on the north. 
Here, much to his disappointment, he heard that Lien- 
punga had absconded that morning. It appeared that 
the Chief had come to Mr. Daly's camp on the 9th 
February, but only on solemn promises made by the 
political jemadar, who had been sent by that officer to 
summon him, that he would not be detained. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Daly did not consider that he 
'would be justiiied in seizing Lienpunga, and he was 
therefore permitted to return to his village under a 
promise that he would return wdien Colonel Skinner 
arrived. He had previously surrendered 63 captives, 
all women and children, who had been taken in the 
Chengri Valley raids, and these had been sent down 
to Cachar by boat. They were in good condition and 
apparently had been well taken care of. 

Colonel Skinner occupied the higher part of the village 
with his troops, the houses which the Lusliais had vacated 
offering a welcome shelter after the I’ough and often 
uncomfortable quarters in which both officers and men 
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had put up since leaving Lungleh. The day had been 
a long and trying one, and it was with a sense of relief 
that every one settled down to his well-earned repose. 
This was, however, soon disturbed by the crackling and 
explosions of burning bamboos. On turning out, it 
was discovered that a hut only a few yards distant from 
those occupied by the men was in full blaze ; and before 
the fire could be extinguislied, it spread rapidly to the 
adjoining houses. All efforts were now directed to iso- 
lating the fire, and after the most strenuous exertions, 
in which the ^Gurkhas used their kookeries and the 
coolies their dhas, this was accomplished as far as 
the portion of the village occupied by the troops was 
concerned, — the distant houses being left to their fate. 
The incendiarism was undoubtedly the work of Lushais, 
as several were seen creeping up, evidently with the 
intention of completing the work of destruction, in 
which, however, they were interrupted by a cordon of 
sentries which had been placed round the northern 
knoll on the first appearance of the fire. The greater 
part of the village was destroyed before morning,, two 
of the four large guest-houses which it had contain- 
ed fortunately escaping and remaining to form com- 
fortable quarters for the officers. For several days 
following, foraging parties and coolies were sent out to 
collect “dhan,’^ or unhusked rice, from the granaries 
in the neighbouring “jooms;*' and on the 15th and 
16th February two of these parties were fired on, but 
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without any casualties on our side. On the former date 
Colonel Skinner visited a site about fourteen miles from 
Lienpunga in the Changsil direction, which had been 
strongly recommended by Mr. Daly for the position of 
the intended permanent post. The spot had once been 
occupied by Thanrurna s old village and appeared desir- 
able in every respect, with the exception of the water- 
supply which was rather inferior. It was ultimately 
selected as the best site that could be found, and a 
stockade was afterwards built on the site and called 
Fort Aijal. 

On the 23rd February a party of about 50 rifles, 
sent out under the command of Lieutenant Brown- 
rigg, 28th Bombay Inflintry, to destroy some huts and 
grain, came across a force of about thirty or forty 
Lusbais, who had |)laced a stockade across the path from 
which they opened fire on our men, one of the first 
shots wounding Lieutenant Brownrigg severely in the 
forearm. The Lushais were driven out of their stock- 
ade with little difficulty, and their granaries and 
joom” houses were destroyed. Several of the enemy 
were seen to be hit. 

Another small encounter took place with the enemy 
on the 27th February. Hearing that the Lushais had 
collected a large quantity of grain on a hill in the 
immediate vicinity, and that they had built strong 
stockades to guard the approaches, Colonel Skinner, 
with 120 rifles, made an early march, his object Being 
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to reach the spot before daylight and when it was 
anticipated that the stockades would not have been 
occupied for the day. In this his hope was realised. 
The stockades were found unoccupied, and, passing 
them, a number of “joom^’ houses were set fire to. 
While this was being done a volley was suddenly fired 
by the Lushais on a portion of the force which had 
halted on an open space, with the result that one sepoy 
of the 3rd Bengal Infantry and one of the Chitt;igong 
Frontier Police were wounded, the latter fiitally. The 
party returned to camp in the afternoon, having burnt 
15 huts containing grain, and destroyed the stockades. 

It was now time to carry out the second object 
assigned to the Northern Column, viz,^ the punishment 
of Nikama and Lungliena, sons of the late Chief 
Vutai, for the raid which they had committed on tlie 
Pakuma Rani’s village on the lotli December 1888. 
The force selected for this purpose was placed under 
the command of Major Begbic of tlie 2nd Battalion 2nd 
Gurkhas, and consisted of — 

10 Men, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

78 Rifles, 8rd Bengal Iijfantry. 

63 Rifles', 2ud Battalion, 2nd Gurkhas. 

10 Men, 28th Bombay Pioneers. 

10 Rifles, Chittagong Police. 

10 Rifles, Cachar Police. 

.S Signallers. 

Total 184 rank-and-file, with eight British officers, 
one Medical officer, and five Native officers. 
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Nikama’s village lay nearest to Lienpunga at a dis- 
tance of 32 miles in a south-easterly direction. 

The Column started on the 2nd March, having been 
provided with thirteen days’ supplies, ten days of which 
were carried by coolies and three days by each individual 
man. In addition to the three days’ rations the troops 
carried their own kits. Colonel Skinner had intended 
accompanying the expedition, but was debarred from 
doing so by a severe sprain of the knee-joint, which he 
had sustained during the night-march on the 27th 
February. The outward journey to Nikama’s village 
was accomplished in four marches, the Lushai tracks 
which were followed being fairly easy-going for laden 
coolies. On the second day the Advance Guard suddenly 
came upon a piquet of five armed Lushais, one of whom 
was captured by a jemadar of the Cachar Police. This 
prisoner was liberated -on the following day and sent 
with two guides conveying a message to the Chiefs that 
they were required to surrender themselves and their 
captives on the 5th March. On approaching Nikama’s 
village on the morning of the date mentioned. Major 
Begbie was met by his late prisoner, who informed him 
that the headmen were awaiting him further on ; and 
on arriving within half a mile of the village, he found a 
large party of Lushais who besought him not to enter 
their village, saying that the headmen would arrive 
shortly. After waiting for an hour and a half the Co- 
lumn moved towards the village, which it was compelled 
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to enter for the sake of shelter from a heavy thunder- 
storm which broke just then, accompanied by torrents of 
rain. Finally a lieadman from each village arrived, and, 
in reply to a demand for the surrender of the Chiefs, they 
said that Lungliena was dead, and that Nikama had gone 
off with Lienpiinga when the latter Chief absconded. 
They, however, promised to deliver up the captives on 
the following day, and, accordingly, about mid-day of 
the 6th March four women and two young girls were 
sent in. Originally tlicrc had been eight captives ; but 
one had died, and another had been made a present of 
to a Chief called Bliaiigtya. As Nikama still absented 
himself a fine of 60 guns and Rs. 300 was inflicted* 
one day’s grace being allowed for tlie payment of it* 
Major Begbic advanced on the morning of the 8th 
March with 112 rifles against Lungliena, the remainder 
of the force remaining at Nikama’s village. The march, 
although only five miles, was rather a trying one on 
account of a long ascent under a very hot sun, but it 
and the return journey were accomplished cheerfully by 
the men. No opposition was ottered, there being only 
some forty men about. An hour was given for the 
payment of the fine, and as it was not brought in at 
the end of that time the village was set fire to and 
burnt in half an hour. A similar punishment was 
dealt out to the village of Nikama on the 9th, and on 
the 12th March the Column returned to Lienpiinga 
and rejoined head-quarters. A third son of Vutai 
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named Kairuma had also been implicated in the raid, 
but time did not permit of his being visited. So great, 
however, was the impression produced by tlie punish- 
ment of his two brothers that on the return march the 
remaining captive taken from the Pukuma Rani’s village 
was voluntarily sent in by the Chief Bhaugtya. 

During the absence of Major Begbie’s Column, Mr. 
Daly, who had gone on the 25tli February to tlie site 
selected for the stockade near Thanruma’s village, en- 
tered into negotiations with Lienpunga and his brothers 
for the surrender of the Chief. They assembled outside 
Mr. Daly’s camp on the 5th March. Chiefs Kalkam, 
Lienpunga, Silenpui, Thanruma, Tangaola, Mintang, 
Senkhomga and Tolera were present with a large fol- 
lowing, but persistently refused to give up Lienpunga, 
although threatened witli the resentment of tlie British 
Government. The perpetrator of the Chengri Valley 
raids therefore was still at large in his native wilds. 

The construction of a stockade on the site which had 
been selected near Thanruma’s village, and which had 
been christened Fort Aijal, completed the tasks of the 
Northern Column. This work was carried out by Mr. 
Daly’s Cachar Police, 200 of whom were to garrison the 
post, whil i another detachment of 100 were to hold 
Changsil Bazar. 

What remained of Lienpunga’s village was burnt on 
the 17th March, on which date Colonel Skinner began 
his return march to India viA Cachar ; while Mr. Murray 
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started with an escort of Chittagong Frontier Police for 
Fort Lunglch. 

The health of the troops and followers of the North- 
ern Column was very good indeed, only one of the for- 
mer (in addition to the sepoy of the Chittagong Fron- 
tier Police, who was shot on the 27th February) and 
two of the latter having died during the operations. 



CHAPTER XV. 


General Information regarding the Chins. 

Many of the characteristics and customs of the people 
inhabiting the Chin-Lushai Hills have been incidentally 
alluded, to in the preceding pages ; but, before closing 
this work, I shall endeavour to give some further details 
regarding the Chins, the result of observations made 
during the expedition of 1889-90 into the Baungsh^ 
Country ; and in doing so I wish it to be understood 
that the majority of the remarks are equally applicable 
to the Lushais. 

As has been stated, the tribes own no central authority 
but are governed by their Chiefs. The men who claim 
this position vary in number in different tribes, many of 
them being little more than village headmen or even 
leaders of factions or sections of the community Where 
there is an acknowledged head Chief, his authority, as in 
all such primitive forms of society, depends to a great 
extent upon the personal character and qualifications of 
the individual, especially with regard to his success in 
war. This was exemplified in the case of Lyan Son, 
Lwfe Sin and Jahuta, head Chiefs of Yokwa, Haka and 
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the Tan tin tribe respectively. The influence of Lyan 
Son and Jahuta was undoubtedly of considerable force 
with the people and minor Chiefs, while that of Lw^ Sin 
was seen to be merely nominal and often set at defiance. 
In Tashon, again, the tribe was split up into numerous 
factions, the leaders of which, from their jealousy and 
distrust of each other, hindered the practicability of 
combined and unanimous action, either in resisting the 
advance, or in accepting the terms, of a common enemy. 
When a Chief draws tribute from a village he is said to 
‘‘ eat it,’’ the contribution usually taking the form of 
food-stuff, baskets of grain, goats, pigs, fowls, &c., and 
the amount depending upon the pressure brought to bear 
upon the tributary village or the sense of its obligations 
to the protecting Chief. 

A Chiefs house is generally recognised by its superior 
size and construction, whilst he himself in full dress is 
distinguished from the common herd by a plume stuck 
in the turban. This decoration is supposed to be made 
out of the tail of a particular bird, the “ bhimraj,*’ and 
of which only two feathers can be used. The quills 
are stripped, leaving only an eye at the end and the 
whole let into a metal holder, the junction being further 
ornamented by a circle of bright blue jay feathers. 
The dress of the Chin men consists of a small loin-cloth 
and a large sheet or blanket thrown loosely over the 
shoulders and coming down to the knee, the clothes of 
the Chiefs being usually worked in coloured patterns and 
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of finer fabric. A haversack, the outer surface of which 
is covered with hairy skin, rendering it not unlike a 
Highland sporran, is worn on the right side, being 
suspended by a strap diagonally across the body from 
the left shoulder. The women, some of whom are not 
uncomely, wear a dark cloth skirt and jacket, the former 
being sometimes woven in patterns like the cloth of a 
Chief. Their ornaments consist of necklaces, bracelets 
and earrings. 

The men are well-built, with strong limbs and good 
figures. The average height is about 5 feet 6 inches. 
Lalw^ Jahuta^s nephew stood about six feet and was 
an exceedingly handsome young man. 

Like the inhabitants of all uncivilized hill countries, 
the Chins — both male and female — are extremely dirty 
in their persons, and rarely wash their bodies, ablution 
being generallj limited to the hands. Abstaining from 
washing is regarded as a sign of mourning, and after 
the death of her husband a widow frequently does not 
wash for two or three years. 

Early marriage is uncommon, and I believe that in 
some of the Lushai tribes the men are not allowed to 
marry under twenty-five, up to which age the young 
men are obliged to live together apart from the rest of 
the community. As in Burma, marriage is a purely civil 
contract, and the proposal is conveyed to the parents of 
the young lady through those of the aspiring youth, or, 
in their absence, some other near relatives, by whom all 
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the farther preliminary arrangements are made. The 
deputation proceed to the house of the intended bride, 
taking with them the usual present of a pot of liquor 
and a pig or goat for the parents, with whom the disposal 
of her hand entirely rests. Should the proposal be ac- 
cepted the girl’s parents next produce tlieir liquor and 
make a feast, over which the amount of dowry, &c., 
is arranged. When all the terms have been settled, 
the bride’s parents provide the marriage feast, at which 
the dowry is 2)aid to them and the nuptial knot tied. 
The respective parents, who are apparently the con- 
tracting parties, being seated opposite each other, those 
of the man deliver a speech something to the following 
effect: — *^We have given you so much dowry with 
the object that your daughter shall marry our son,” to 
which the girl’s parents make answer: ‘‘ We have truly 
received such and such an amount of dowry, and we are 
willing that our daughter shall marry your son. Let him 
be kind to her and not divorce her; may they be blessed 
with many children, &c.” A cock is then produced by 
the girl’s parents, who, after pouring some liquor over 
its head, cut its throat, at the same time declaring the 
man and girl to be husband and wife. The cock is then 
given to the head man present, and the young wife goes 
to live with her husband in his father’s house. 

Although the bond thus so simply formed can as 
readily be broken with no penalty further than the 
forfeiture of the dowry on the part of the one wishing 
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a separation and leaving both free to marry again, this 
fact is seldom taken advantage of, and it is said that 
morality among the tribes is strict. Should, however, 
the wife prove unfaithful to her husband while still 
united to him, he is at liberty to kill both criminals. 
The husband, on the other hand, although considered 
to be properly married to only one woman whose sons 
become his sole heirs, is allowed to keep lesser wives or 
concubines who are usually slaves, and whose children 
have no claim on the estate. 

The houses of the Chins are much more substantially 
built than those of the Lushais, and they and the 
villages are kept in a wonderfully clean and sanitary 
condition, considering the dirty personal habits of the 
people themselves. The floors are raised from three 
to six feet off the ground, they and the walls being 
constructed of stout wooden planks cut with great 
patience and labour out of large fir trees, and generally 
conveyed from a considerable distance. These planks 
are from one and a half to two feet broad, up to two 
inches thick, and sometimes over twenty feet in length. 
A tree is felled and then split in two, one plank being 
chopped from each half. As the only tools availabla 
for the purpose are dlias and rough adzes, some idea 
can be formed of the time and labour involved, as well 
as the value set upon their houses by the Chins when 
finished. The posts and framework are composed of 
stout timber and the roofs covered with thick thatch. 
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Each house is generally divided into three rooms, 
with a platform or courtyard in front of the first. 
This is the public room where the owner receives his 
guests, and the walls of which are usually adorned with 
the skulls of animals, wild or domestic, feathers, birds, 
eggs, &c. In it are also stored baskets of grain and 
other commodities. The room beyond is quite dark, 
and contains a fire-place, but no chimney ; the smoke 
having to find egress as best it may. It is entered by 
a round hole from the front room about two feet from 
the ground, and the same in diameter, closed on the 
inside with a door. A similar opening forms a com- 
munication with the third apartment, which has a door 
at the other end and is therefore not so dark. It also 
has a fire-place, and appears to be used as a kitchen. 
In the space beneath the floor are kept the goats and 
pigs, the latter animal abounding in every village, and 
by its scavenging propensities materially assisting in 
the work of sanitation. The villages are generally very 
straggling and built on the side of a hill, where there 
is a convenient spring or stream from which timber leads 
convey the water into wooden troughs at the houses. 
There are no regular defences, but there is often a 
pretence of guarding the paths leading into the villages 
by a gate or door usually at the end of a narrow 
passage or tunnel. 

The method of cultivation practised is that known 
as the ^‘taungya” or *‘joom^' system. Spaces of jungle 
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are cleared during the dry months by felling the trees 
and setting fire to them and the undergrowth, the 
ashes so produced forming a good manure for the 
intended crops. Thereafter, on the first approach of 
the rains, holes are dibbled in the ground, into which 
several seeds are thrown together, with a view to their 
maturing in regular sequence. In this work both sexes 
engage, but the greater share of the burden falls bn the 
women and slaves, the latter being kept chiefly for that 
purpose. A large kind of millet or Job’s tears which 
they call “fang,” two sorts of ragi (“si”), a large 
white bean (“ ra,” known in Burma as “aimglek”), 
a black bean (“ooshwe”), smaller varieties (“bai”), 
maize (“fangwb”), paddy (“fasung”), four sorts of 
yam (“bar”), sweet potatoes (“korha”), pumpkins 
and chillies are the principal cereals and vegetables 
grown by the Chins. Fruit is fairly plentiful in the 
shape of plantains, oranges and sweet limes; while 
peach, pear and medlar trees were seen in the villages. 

The arms of the Chins, like those of the Lushais, 
consist of flint-lock “tower’' muskets, dhas and spears ; 
the use of the bow and arrow being almost entirely 
.confined to -the still more primitive Chinboks and 
other southern tribes. The muskets are obtained from 
Burma either in the course of trade or by force during 
raids on the border villages, and as they form the most 
valued possession of the Chins it is hardly necessary 
to say that they are kept with great care and in good 
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order. The bullets used are made of hammered iron, 
lead, or gun-metal. 

Each village manufactures its own gunpowder, the 
three components of which are obtained in the follow- 
ing manner. To produce saltpetre, dung, or the filth 
which collects under the houses, is placed in a large 
kind of cradle or basket, and through it water is slowly 
filtered, the resulting liquor being collected in a pan 
underneath and afterwards evaporated. The salt thus 
crystallized out is necessarily a very impure one, but 
it seems to answer the purpose fairly well. Sulphur is 
usually procured from Burma, but when not so available 
it is extracted from the “ aunglek ’’ bean, which seems 
to contain a large quantity of this substance. Charcoal 
is made from the mango tree and two shrubs, known by 
the Burmese names of ‘‘ Salpyalin and “ Mayobin.’* 
This home-made gunpowder is, of course, very much 
inferior to the English article as regards strength, being 
very dirty and irregular in grain, but its defects in 
quality are to some extent compensated for by the 
quantity put into each charge. A carefully-sifted por- 
tion is always carried in a small powder horn for the 
purpose of priming, and so well is this attended to that 
a miss-fire is of rare occurrence ; while the first shots, 
coming as they always do from a hidden ambush and 
after a long and steady aim, almost invariably hit their 
mark. The powder for loading is carried in a large horn 
made from that of the mythun, and highly ornamented. 
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From this it is poured into a measure neatly shaped out 
of a piece of bamboo ; to facilitate rapid reloading a 
number of these ready filled, with the bullet wrapped in 
a rag acting as a cork, are often carried on the person. 

The iron and steel used in making spear-heads and 
dhas are procured from Burma, and, among the Baung- 
shes, fashioned into the desired weapons in the village of 
Wunhla, which is famed for its iron-workers. Shields 
are also sometimes carried by the Chins. 

In addition to the Burmese captives taken in raids, 
slavery exists among the Chins themselves as a recog- 
nized system and is sometimes entered into voluntarily 
by persons left without other means of subsistence, 
and who, by claiming the support and protection of 
another, generally a Chief or headman, thereby forfeit 
their own freedom and become his slaves. In the case 
of one freeman stealing from another, the accused 
becomes the slave of the injured party, if the latter 
can catch the criminal and prove the theft. Under 
both circumstances the slaves, and any children who 
may be born to them, become, like raided captives, the 
absolute property of their masters, who are at liberty to 
beat, kill, marry or sell them at pleasure. Should a 
freeman wish lO marry a slave woman he must first 
ransom her, or make a feast and publicly declare her 
free if she belongs to himself ; otherwise the children 
of the union are considered to be born in slavery. 
Except for a short time, when first taken, the captives 
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are not usually treated harshly, and, as we have seen, 
several had become so reconciled to their lot, or 
enamoured of new ties, as to decline the opportunity 
of returning to their native country. In some cases, 
with an indulgent master a captive is allowed to work 
out his own ransom ; and an instance of this was seen 
at Haka, where a Burman freeman was found living an 
the village and permitted to go where he liked, who 
had originally been raided on the frontier. When 
caught the captives are put in stocks or otherwise 
confined for about a month, apparently with the idea 
of taming them, but after that they are granted com- 
parative freedom ; the penalty, however, for attempting 
to escape being death or a very severe beating. As 
an additional safeguard against such an occurrence 
the captive is made to take an oath either by eating 
a little earth and swearing that he has adopted the land 
as his country, or by drinking some water poured over 
a spear or dka and declaring that be will accept death 
as a punishment for trying to escape. 

There is no order of priesthood among the Chins, al- 
though they believe in a future state of existence after 
death and in the influence of ‘‘nats ’’ or spirits over the 
affairs of this life, considering it politic to propitiate 
them by sacrifices when misfortunes arise. 

Drunkenness is the great curs^ of the people, the 
liquor indulged in being a sort of small beer made 
from millet and often strengthened by the addition 
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of a strong spirit distilled from the same grain. Every 
occasion of meeting, both private and public, is made 
an excuse for a debauch, and to such an extent is the 
vice carried that it is hard to get any political business 
transacted, as the Chiefs are almost invariably in an 
advanced state of intoxication before they can be got 
together for the purpose. When the troops arrived 
at Hilka, Lwe Sin and the other Chiefs were found to be 
hopelessly drunk, and remained so for weeks. 

Hospitality is one of the few virtues of the tribes, and 
it is worthy of record and remembrance that the Ta- 
shons, teacherous as they are called, persistently refused 
to surrender the Burmese Pretender, Shwegyobyu Min- 
tha, with whom they had sworn the oath of friendship, 
although an overwhelming British force stood at the 
gates of their capital, and, with this exception, had wrung 
from them all the terms dictated by a victorious enemy. 
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